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The Standing Committee on External Affairs and National Defence has 
the honour to present its 


TENTH REPORT 


Pursuant to its Order of Reference dated Monday, November 3, 1969, your 
Committee has considered Canada’s policy with special reference to Canadian 
Maritime Forces. 


The Committee assigned responsibility for detailed consideration of this 
subject to its Subcommittee on Maritime Forces, under the Chairmanship first 
of Mr. Perry Ryan, M.P. and then of Mr. Keith Penner, M.P. 


The Subcommittee on Maritime Forces has submitted its report which the 
Committee has adopted, with amendments. The Committee believes that this 
report contains useful commentary and recommendations on the role of Canada’s 
Maritime Forces. The report of the Subcommittee, as amended, reads as follows: 
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PREFACE 


Appointment and terms of reference: 


On March 26, 1969, the House of Commons Standing Committee on 
External Affairs and National Defence noted in its Fifth Report (First Ses- 
sion, Twenty-Eighth Parliament) that it had not obtained sufficient evidence 
with regard to Canada’s maritime forces to permit it to include recommenda- 
tions with respect to them. Having stated that the subject would be investigated 
during the course of the Committee’s continuing defence review, the Standing 
Committee subsequently on June 5 appointed by resolution under its general 
order of reference the Subcommittee on Maritime Forces to carry out the 
further investigations required. On November 4, 1969, the Subcommittee on 
Maritime Forces was re-appointed by the Standing Committee and, on Novem- 
ber 27, given the following terms of reference: 


“That the Subcommittee on Maritime Forces hear evidence on and 
report to the Standing Committee on External Affairs and National 
Defence on Canadian maritime forces.” 


The Subcommittee has interpreted its terms of reference to include all 
maritime forces maintained by the Canadian Government insofar as these 
have relevance, or potential relevance, for the maintenance of Canadian 
sovereignty in all its manifestations and the furtherance of Canadian foreign 
policy with respect to national security and other national interests. Accord- 
ingly, in addition to detailed study of the maritime forces maintained by the 
Department of National Defence, the Subcommittee has given some consider- 
ation to the maritime services of the Department of Transport, the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and Forestry, the Department of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources, and the Department of the Solicitor General (RCMP) but not to 
those maintained by the Department of Public Works. 


Membership: 


In the first instance Mr. D. Anderson; Mr. M. Forrestall; Mr. J. Guay; 
Mr. G. Laprise, Mr. A. MacLean; Mr. K. Penner; Mr. M. Prud’homme; Mr. 
P. Ryan, and Mr. H. Winch were appointed as members of the Subcommittee 
on Maritime Forces. Mr. Perry Ryan and Mr. Marcel Prud’homme were elected 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman respectively at organizational meetings held on 
June 19 and 26. 


The Subcommittee was reappointed for the Second Session, on November 
4, Mr. Ryan being re-elected as Chairman. 


Following Mr. Ryan’s resignation from the Standing Committee, and the 
appointment of Mr. N. Cafik, Mr. D. Groos and Mr. K. R. Hymmen to the 
Subcommittee, Mr. Keith Penner and Mr. Norman Cafik were elected Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman respectively on December 18. From December to 
completion of the investigation, the Subcommittee’s membership included: 
Mr. Keith Penner (Chairman); Mr. N. Cafik (Vice-Chairman); Mr. M. For- 
restall; Mr. D. Groos; Mr. J. Guay; Mr. K. R. Hymmen; Mr. A. MacLean; Mr. 
G. Laprise, and Mr. H. Winch, without further changes taking place. 
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The fact there were few changes in membership during the investigation 
was important for both the effective conduct of the Subcommittee’s programme 
and the preparation of its report. This factor not only permitted the collection 
and examination of relevant information about a subject involving both com- 
plex and sophisticated strategy and technology in a cumulative manner with 
minimum repetition; it also ensured that members of the Subcommittee had 
equal opportunity to hear and consider all the evidence and facts and that 
differences expressed during consideration and preparation of the report were 
those of interpretation and judgment. 


Visits to Halifax and SACLANT Headquarters: 


With Mr. Perry Ryan as Chairman, the Subcommittee visited the Halifax 
area on September 7-11, 1969, for extensive briefings on the present role and 
operations of Canadian maritime forces—both military and civilian—based in 
that area. It received briefings by Vice-Admiral J. C. O’Brien, Commander 
Maritime Command; Mr. F. M. Weston, Regional Director of Marine Services, 
Maritimes, Department of Transport; Mr. R. N. Gordon, Regional Director, 
Department of Fisheries; Dr. W. L. Ford, Director, Atlantic Oceanographic 
Laboratory, Department of Energy, Mines and Resources; Inspector R. C. Butt, 
Officer in charge of Maritime Sub-division, Marine, Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and Mr. W. E. Markham, Director, Ice Control Centre, assisted by their 
respective staffs. The Subcommittee also had the opportunity to inspect ships 
-and shore establishments, witness demonstrations of tactics and equipment, 
and to talk informally with personnel at all levels about their work. The 
visit provided invaluable background information and a feel for the subject 
that placed subsequent testimony by witnesses in Ottawa in a real perspective. 


On February 15-17, 1970, the Subcommittee visited Norfolk, Virginia, 
for briefings by the Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic (SACLANT), the 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States Atlantic Fleet (CINCLANTFLT) and 
the Commander of Anti-Submarine Forces Atlantic (COMASWFORLANT) on 
the operations of Canadian maritime forces under NATO command and under 
the CANUS agreements. The briefings, given by Admiral E. P. Holmes, USN, 
in his capacity as SACLANT and CINCLANTFLT; by Vice-Admiral P. M. 
Compston, R.N., Deputy Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic; and by Vice- 
Admiral Paul Masterton, USN, (COMASWFORLANT) were particularly in- 
structive both in terms of factual information obtained about the international 
context in which Canada’s maritime forces operated and of the opinions ex- 
pressed by those responsible for the conduct of allied naval operations about the 
requirement for and effectiveness of the Canadian maritime forces. 


Briefings in both the Halifax area and at SACLANT headquarters were 
given in camera. While the Subcommittee would have preferred public meetings, 
it was recognized that thorough briefings and cross examination would not be 
possible in such circumstances, as much of the necessary background information 
in terms of which the policy issues had to be discussed was in whole or in 
part classified. In the event, the Subcommittee was given most thorough 
briefings during which assessments of the requirements for maritime forces 
and the capabilities of existing maritime forces were frankly discussed. 
Witnesses heard in Ottawa: 


In its investigation the Subcommittee heard evidence in Ottawa from 
civilian experts and military staff officers on specific areas of concern. These 
included: 

Professor L. W. Martin, Professor of War Studies, University of London, 
on maritime forces and modern strategy—(October 29, 30, 1969); 
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Rear Admiral J. A. Charles, Deputy Chief Comptroller General and 
and Captain (N) J. P. Cété, Directorate of Strategic Planning, Depart- 
ment of National Defence, on strategic questions relating to Canadian 
maritime forces (January 22, 1970); 


Dr. G. R. Lindsey, Chief of the Defence Research Analysis Establish- 
ment, Department of National Defence (in his personal capacity) on 
alternative strategies relating to the Canadian maritime forces (Janu- 
ary 27, 1970); 


Commodore R. J. Pickford, Director-General Equipment Requirements, 
Captain (N) G. M. de Rosenroll, Director, Operational Readiness 
(Maritime); and Captain (N) T. E. Connors, Director Equipment 
Requirements Maritime (Surface), Department of National Defence on 
comparative costs and effectiveness of weapons platforms and systems 
for maritime forces (February 12, 1970): 


Admiral A. H. G. Storrs, Director of Marine Operations, Department 
of Transport; Mr. J. A. Beesley, Legal Division, Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs; and Captains (N) J. P. Cété; G. M. de Rosenroll and 
T. E. Connors, Department of National Defence, on maritime forces 
and arctic operations (February 5 and March 5, 1970, In Camera); 


and 
Mr. I. H. Midgley, Director of Economic Analysis, Department of 


Regional and Economic Expansion on economic aspects of defence 
expenditure in the Atlantic provinces (March 19, 1970). 


In addition to hearing evidence from the witnesses noted, the Subcom- 
mittee also received: a written submission by Dr. G. R. Lindsey entitled 
“Canadian Maritime Strategy: Should the Emphasis be changed?’; written 
information on capital costs and operating costs of maritime forces maintained 
by the Department of National Defence; and other relevant documents and 
publications from various sources (Details of the written material received are 
listed in Annex A of this Report). 


Assistance of the Department of National Defence: 


While all government departments maintaining maritime forces co-oper- 
ated in every way to assist the Subcommittee in carrying out its investigation, 
the Subcommittee wishes to note the particular assistance rendered by the 
Department of National Defence. The Department co-operated to the fullest 
extent possible in arranging for its witnesses to testify at the convenience of 
the Subcommittee and to provide supplementary data where requested, and 
also made available transport facilities and arranged accommodation for the 
Subcommittee’s visits to the Halifax area and SACLANT Headquarters. The 
Subcommittee gratefully acknowledges this assistance. 


Dedication of personnel in Canadian Maritime Forces: 


In the course of its investigation, the Subcommittee came in personal con- 
tact with many Canadians serving in the country’s maritime forces. Their 
dedication to Canada, to their profession and to the accomplishment of specific 
tasks at hand was strikingly apparent. Such dedication has clearly been an 
essential element in the effective operation of Canadian maritime forces in the 
past and the Subcommittee is of the opinion that it will certainly be so in 


the future. 
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1. CANADIAN MARITIME INTERESTS 


Canada has never been regarded as one of the great maritime nations. 
Such recognition has been traditionally accorded to great naval powers or to 
nations with a large merchant marine. While Canada has virtually no high 
seas merchant fleet at this time, it did develop a comparatively large navy 
and merchant fleet during the Second World War. Although the quality of 
Canadian naval forces remains high, these are now relatively modest in com- 
parison with those of other states. 


Canadians themselves, by and large, have taken the sea for granted and 
have not looked on Canada as having important maritime interests which need 
active protection. But this situation is very rapidly changing. 


While Canada has no merchant marine of consequence, it is one of the 
great trading nations of the world with an interest in the free movement of 
commerce. Surrounded by oceans of strategic importance on three of four 
sides, it has had thrust upon it by geography an unwanted interest in the 
deployment of strategic weapons at sea and their effect on the balance of 
nuclear deterrence. 


Canadian off-shore fisheries, which have in the past been so plentiful that 
they could supply the needs of all nations which cared to fish there, are in 
danger of becoming depleted owing to much increased fishing and the use of 
new and more productive techniques. Conservation programmes are now 
essential and these require enforcement. Recent technological developments 
have also suddenly made possible the exploitation of the sea bottom. Canada, 
with its vast continental shelf, which international law recognizes as being 
open to exclusive Canadian exploitation, has suddenly acquired enormous 
under-water territories which require some form of policing. The tremendous 
increase in sea transport of oil has opened up new dangers of pollution to every 
littoral nation, against which effective protection is urgently required. 


That Canada has great maritime interests and obligations now and in the 
foreseeable future there can remain no doubt. But whether Canada has the 
appropriate maritime forces to protect these interests and meet all obligations 
in the changing conditions of the times is another question. It is with respect 
to the latter that this Report of the Subcommittee on Maritime Forces is sub- 
mitted. 


The subcommittee’s interpretation of its task as involving an examination 
of all elements of Canadian maritime forces, both military and civilian, adds an 
unavoidable complexity to the Report. But the Subcommittee considers this 
justified by the wider focus it permits on the totality of Canadian maritime 
interests and maritime force needs. In this context, its recommendations are 
directed not only at the maritime forces maintained by the Department of 
National Defence, but also at all maritime forces maintained by the Canadian 
Government. 


2. BACKGROUND CONSIDERATIONS 


The Subcommittee found it necessary to take into account a number 
of factors of significance in the development and operation of maritime forces. 


2.1 Lead-time Required for the Development of Maritime Forces 


The lead-time required for the acquisition of specific equipment varies 
according to a large number of factors such as the degree of innovation 
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involved, the complexity and magnitude involved, the financial resources 
allocated, and the scientific, technological and industrial expertise and facilities 
available. 


The long lead-time, amounting in some cases to several years, is sig- 
nificant in that the immediate roles and objectives that a nation’s maritime 
forces may be expected effectively to carry out are limited to those within 
the capabilities of existing and operationally-ready equipment. Any changes 
in such roles or objectives beyond those within the existing capabilities are in 
consequence possible only after a given lead-time following the initial decision 
to acquire new or to modify existing equipment. 


The lead-time can be reduced by either modifying existing equipment 
or by purchasing “off the shelf” equipment (when available), and modifying 
it if necessary, instead of designing and producing new equipment. However, 
even in the instance of acquiring ‘off the shelf” equipment which needs no 
further modification, a lead-time for initial assessment, delivery and training 
of personnel is still involved. 


Bearing in mind the lead-time problem and the fact that the Canadian 
Government has already announced roles, objectives and equipment programmes 
for the maritime forces maintained by the Department of National Defence 
for the period ending 1972, the Subcommittee has considered it most appropriate 
to investigate the need for and to recommend roles, objectives and force struc- 
ture for Canadian maritime forces for 1973-1983. 


In considering the maritime forces for this period the Subcommittee has 
taken into account the capabilities of existing equipment that will still be in 
service subsequent to 1973, the capabilities of equipment presently under 
development that will be available for service during the period, and the 
capabilities of new equipment that could be acquired with the maximum 
lead-time available. 


2.2 Life Expectancy of Maritime Forces Equipment 


The useful life of equipment for maritime forces varies with the nature 
of the equipment. The expected life of hulls and propulsion units for surface 
vessels is in the order of twenty-five years, while that for airframes is less, 
depending in large part on utilization in flying hours. In each case mid-life 
modifications of subsidiary equipment and weapons systems can update or 
modify the level of performance and capabilities within the limits imposed by 
the basic hull structure or airframe. 


Although equipment can be phased out prior to the termination of its 
useful life, as a result of unanticipated changes in roles and objectives (Section 
2.4) or technologies (Section 2.3), the limit on national resources (Section 2.6) 
available for the development of maritime forces and the total investment in 
initial research, development and construction costs of equipment makes it 
unrealistic to consider that such an option could be generally followed. The 
Subcommittee therefore recognized that the long life to be expected from 
existing equipment represents a very real restraint in the capacity of maritime 
forces to assume new roles and objectives except in so far as the existing 
equipment or that already on order has the necessary additional capacity built 
into it. 


2.3 Technological Change and Development of Maritime Forces 


The differential between the life of basic platforms for maritime forces 
and the time during which specific subsidiary equipment such as detection, 
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data processing and weapons systems remain operationally effective due to 
subsequent technological development further affects the capacity of maritime 
forces to accommodate changes in roles and objectives. 


The development of Variable Depth Sonar was a technological advance 
that greatly increased the effectiveness of existing surface ASW forces. an 
effectiveness that could otherwise be achieved only with the acquisition of 
alternate platforms such as bottom-based systems or submersibles. Similarly 
the development of automatic high speed data processing for analysis of 
sensory information has greatly increased the capacity of surface forces and 
aircraft acting together to localize and track of high performance nuclear 
powered submarines. 


Conversely, technological developments or breakthroughs by other, poten- 
tially hostile, forces can suddenly and significantly limit the capabilities of 
existing maritime forces. The development of the snorkel for conventional 
submarines permitting recharging of batteries or running on diesel power 
without coming completely to the surface was a notable example of such a 
development suddenly severely limiting an existing capacity of forces to 
carry out a given role—in this instance surveillance, localization and tracking 
submarines. 


In view of the sophistication and rate of innovation of current technology 
the Subcommittee concluded that it should not try to make detailed recom- 
mendations as to specific subsidiary equipment required for maritime forces. 
The Subcommittee is, however, convinced that Canada should keep up with 
those technological developments which will enable Canadian maritime forces 
to be effective in the specific roles which are, or may be, assigned to it. 


2.4 Changes in the International Environment and Development of Maritime Forces 


The Subcommittee considers that a further variable must be taken into 
account—changes in the international and strategic environment. In the light of 
expected international developments and Canada’s evolving role in the world, 
it has investigated some roles and objectives for Canadian maritime forces 
which have in one way or another been suggested. It has assessed some as rele- 
vant for Canada (Section 5), discounted others (Section 6) and drawn conclu- 
sions as to the appropriate roles, objectives and force structure of Canada’s 
maritime forces, for the 1973-83 period. 


2.5 Regional Economic Expenditure, Technological Spin-off and Information Exchange, 
and Development of Maritime Forces 


The Subcommittee has been impressed by the fact that the regional 
economic expenditure, technological spin-off and information exchange incurred 
in conjunction with the development of maritime forces is of such significance 
that these factors had to be taken into account. 


Expenditures on the development and operation of maritime forces are of 
sufficient magnitude and concentration that changes in them would affect spe- 
cific geographic areas and industries. Accordingly, even though the Subcommit- 
tee’s recommendations relate primarily to Canadian defence and foreign policy 
needs in 1973-83, the domestic economic implications are briefly commented 


upon in Section 7. 
Equipment for maritime forces makes extensive use of a vast range of tech- 
nologies that are applicable to non-marine and more particularly to marine 


industry. For example, the Subcommittee anticipates a rapidly growing need 
for more intensive and extensive exploration, development and exploitation of 
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sea and seabed resources. Canada, with its long coastline and extensive conti- 
nental shelf, can and should become a world leader in this field. Some of the 
new areas of marine technology could provide significant technological spin-off 
well suited for domestic exploitation and for commercial development. Accord- 
ingly, the Subcommittee has briefly considered some implications of the devel- 
opment of satellite surveillance systems, nuclear submarines, and hydrofoils 
from this perspective. 


The Subcommittee further recognized that co-operation in research and 
development programmes for maritime forces, involving the exchange of scien- 
tific and technical information, can bring benefits beyond the immediate re- 


quirements of maritime forces themselves. These are briefly considered in 
Section 8. 


In recognizing the domestic implications of economic expenditure, techno- 
logical spin-off and information exchange, the Subcommittee rejected the view 
that the development of maritime forces solely in terms of effective support for 
defence and foreign policy is either possible, given the economic, technological 
and social linkages existing, or desirable, given the order of national resources 
involved and the potential side benefits attainable through such linkages. The 
Subcommittee assumed that a realistic and total assessment had to take into 
account not only the direct support. for Canadian defence and foreign policy, 


but also the indirect support provided for other domestic policies of an economic 
and social nature. 


2.6 Limit of National Resources and Selection of. Priorities 


Professor Martin noted in his evidence that some weapons systems are now 
available that even the richest nations in the world, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., 
cannot afford. At subsequent hearings, other witnesses made numerous refer- 


ences to the limits imposed by the sheer cost of developing, procuring and 
operating equipment. 


Such evidence pinpointed the most fundamental issue the Subcommittee 
had to face, namely the limit of Canada’s national resources available for devel- 
opment and operation of maritime forces in toto and, in particular, for defence. 
While no specific level of expenditure on maritime forces for defence was cited 
in any evidence as a ceiling for such expenditure, there was an apparent under- 
lying assumption that under present international conditions a ceiling in line 
with the present order of expenditure was likely to be maintained. The Sub- 


committee has accordingly recognized the necessity of making difficult choices 
in deciding on roles and future equipment. 


3. ORIENTATION AND CAPABILITIES OF EXISTING 
MARITIME FORCES 


Two predominant features of Canadian maritime forces are the divi- 
sion of maritime forces by department according to function, “police” type 
functions and military functions being almost completely separated, and the 
almost exclusive ASW specialization of Canada’s armed maritime forces, par- 
ticularly with respect to North Atlantic operations in a NATO context. 


3.1 Division of Maritime Forces by Department 


In addition to the Department of National Defence, five other departments 
maintain maritime forces: the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources; 
the Department of Fisheries and Forestry; the Department of the Solicitor Gen- ° 
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eral; the Department of Transport; and the Department of Public Works. 
(Details of the vessels actually maintained by these other departments are 
given in Annex B.) 


A notable aspect of this division of maritime forces by function is the as- 
signment of responsibility for police functions of a para-military nature to 
the maritime forces of departments other than the Department of National 
Defence. Specifically this includes: fisheries protection and regulation to the 
Department, of Fisheries and Forestry; and enforcement of the Customs Act 
and associated regulations to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. With the 
establishment of specific regulations for the S.S. Manhattan during its second 
voyage in the Canadian Arctic, the Department of Transport will probably 
exercise some form of police responsibility in ensuring appropriate safety 
standards are maintained. 


Responsibility for research and data collection relating to the oceanic 
environment is assigned to departments with direct interests: oceanography 
and hydrography to the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources; fisheries 
research and oceanography to the Department of Fisheries and Forestry 
(including that for the Fisheries Research Board); and weather and oceano- 
graphic data collection as well as ice reconnaissance to the Department of 
Transport. 


In addition, all the departments maintaining maritime forces have some 
responsibility to carry out support functions either as a prime responsibility 
(such as ice breaking, Arctic resupply, maintenance of navigation aids and 
cable repair) or as ancillary responsibilities (such as transport of departmental 
personnel and search and rescue). 


The responsibilities and capabilities of departments other than the De- 
partment of National Defence to carry out police functions, research and 
data collection functions and general support functions stand in contrast to 
the present almost exclusive ASW specialization of the maritime forces main- 
tained by the Department of National Defence. Insofar as the maritime forces of 
other departments have carried out, and are carrying out, these non-military 
and para-military roles, the Department of National Defence has to a large 
extent been relieved of any significant obligation in this respect (a notable 
exception being search and rescue). In consequence Canada has been able to 
assign its armed maritime forces purely military roles without having to ac- 
commodate necessary para-military and non-military roles often required of 
armed maritime forces. 


3.2 ASW Specialization of Armed Maritime Forces 


The Royal Canadian Navy, now the maritime element of the Canadian 
Armed Forces, has since World War II specialized almost exclusively in anti- 
submarine warfare in the Atlantic. The present orientation of these maritime 
forces, as announced in policy statements on defence policy and interim force 
structure, continues this specialization although with slightly less emphasis. 
On 3 June 1969 the Minister of National Defence stated that: 

“Maritime command will continue in its anti-submarine role using 
most of the existing equipment...At the same time we are exploring 
the possibility of widening the roles open to maritime forces in re- 
sponse to the government’s broad policy directive. In particular we 
expect more emphasis will be placed on activities relating to CO 
sovereign interests in our own adjacent waters and seabed. In this 
context our arctic territories take on a particular interest. 
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On 19 September 1969 he elaborated that: 


“we will continue to earmark virtually all of our Atlantic opera- 
tional maritime forces for assignment to the NATO Supreme Allied 
Commander (SACLANT) in the event of an emergency.” 


Briefings by SACLANT indicated that such assignment would be for util- 
ization in an ASW role. Later, on 3 March 1970, the Minister stated before 
the House of Commons Committee on External Affairs and National 
Defence that: 


“|. while we have no immediate plans to change the role or nature 
of these (maritime) forces, we are conducting studies to evaluate 
their contribution to our defence objectives, both in regard to their 
contribution to North American defence and to national objectives.” 


3.2.1 Rationale for ASW Specification 


The initial post-war rationale for ASW specialization by Canadian mari- 
time forces lay in the context of Canadian commitment to and participation in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Written evidence submitted by the_ 
Department of National Defence stated that in 1949: 


“«..the primary responsibility of the NATO maritime forces was to 
ensure the supply and resupply of Europe [in the event of a possibility 
of a land battle in Central Europe fought with conventional weapons ]. 
The interdiction of shipping had now become an obvious Soviet 
intention. They had a cruiser program, presumably for use as com- 
merce raiders but their main strength lay in 360 submarines with 
another 100 under construction. There were other tasks for NATO 
forces at sea of course, and the total requirement was for a balanced 
maritime force within the organization. Each nation was expected 
to concentrate on what they did best and could best afford. For Bel- 
gium it was minesweeping, while Canada, acknowledged to be an 
expert in the Anti-Submarine Warfare field, chose to emphasize ship- 
ping protection. So it was, that throughout this period the striking 
power of cruisers, gun destroyers and attack aircraft were given sec- 
ond priority as resources were allocated to the building up of an 
escort force. Added to the anti-submarine role, however, were the 
tasks of mine-counter measures, seaward defence of Canadian ports 
and support of the Army in their defence of Canada and United 
Nations roles.” 


In the 1958-63 period, Department of National Defence evidence indicated 
that the rationale changed, noting that: 


“Since SACEUR lacked sufficient conventional forces to give validity 
to the doctrine of a holding action without the use of nuclear weapons 
against a massive Soviet assault, it was highly unlikely that the dura- 
tion of a war in Central Europe would be long enough for seaborne 
supply to influence the outcome. Other than for operations on the 
flanks, the protection of shipping as a NATO task was lessening in 
importance. 


If the submarine as a commerce raider was of less concern that it 
had previously been and if the mining of North American harbours 
seemed less plausible, the preoccupation with submarine counter- 
measures was not wasted. During this period, the first conversion of 
a diesel electric submarine was completed and the era of Russian 
submarine launched ballistic missiles began. As their only possible 
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targets were ashore, measures to protect the cities of North America 
ie to be instituted and another task was assigned to the maritime 
orces. 


The defence of Canada and North America against attack from the 
sea now was a problem of considerable substance and the first ASW 


agreement for the co-ordination of Canada/US forces was signed 
T9635.” 


The official rationale for an ASW specialization in more recent years 
had been more vague. Asked specifically to justify the priority still being given 
to ASW, a Department of National Defence witness stated only that: 


““...we must retain and improve our own ASW capability. I think the 
Soviet submarine fleet, and in particular the SLBM capability repre- 
sented by that fleet poses the most serious threat to North America, 
including Canada...that this continent has ever faced. I cannot re- 
member the exact number of SLBMs that the Soviets are able to 
deploy against North America at the moment...but I do know that 
it is estimated that their present capability will be increased by 800% 
within the next six or seven years. Their submarine building program 
is going ahead apace. This must be at considerable cost to the nation, 
and it must have a reason. So I see no alternative than that the 
Maritime Forces should retain their expertise in countering the sub- 
marine, and not only because of the SLBM. Many nations around the 
world are in possession of submarine fleets and in any of the roles 
of Maritime Command there will always be a threat, a potential 
threat from submarines.” 


Another Department of National Defence witness stated that: 


“...analysis of strategy, capability and probability indicates that 
the primary and most serious threat in any type of war to the security 
of Canada, North America and the Atlantic Community is the sub- 
marine. Therefore, if we are to meet our stated defence objectives, 
be they the protection of our sovereignty, the contribution to the 
Alliances or indeed international peacekeeping forces, there is a 
requirement to maintain a submarine surveillance, tracking and neu- 
tralization capability in the Canadian armed forces.” 


The general tenor of evidence provided by officials of the Department of 
National Defence has indicated that the current official rationale for ASW 
specialization has three interrelated aspects to it: 


First, an assertion that the security of Canada from direct attack or 
involvement in general war relies primarily on the principle of mutual 
deterrence, that Canada’s ASW contribution increases the stability of the 
nuclear balance, and that co-operation with U.S. and NATO maritime forces 
is the only way to make an effective contribution in the ASW field. North 
American ASW forces are deployed so as to reduce the danger of a preemptive 
first strike by submarine-launched ballistic missile (SLBM’s) against deterrent 
forces situated in continental USA. It is argued that continuous surveillance and 
some capability to destroy hostile submarines together encourage these sub- 
marines to position themselves at maximum range. This in turn provides maxi- 
mum warning time of 15 minutes for SAC bombers (now regarded as the 
primary target of hostile SLBMs) to get airborne, and so contributes to the 
protection of the second strike capability of the West. 


Secondly, it is asserted that the SLBM is a direct threat to non-military 
targets such as industrial and urban population centres. ASW forces in this 
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context have a damage-limiting role, by either pre-emptive destruction of 
hostile submarines prior to launch of SLBMs or destruction of such sub- 
marines after an initial SLBM launch to prevent further launches. An al- 
ternative method of defence not yet technically perfected involves the de- 
struction of SLBMs after launch by ASW forces. 


Thirdly, it is asserted that maritime forces used for shore bombardment, 
for logistic support of the battalion group in Canada assigned for use in 
Europe in an emergency, or in conjunction with United Nations peacekeeping 
operations could require protection against hostile submarines carrying out 
anti-shipping operations. 


An additional argument frequently advanced for continued specialization 
in ASW appears to be the fact that Canada has developed a high level of 
expertise and made a substantial investment in specialized equipment for this 
type of operation in the immediate past. As long as both this expertise and 
equipment remain available for utilization, given a requirement for ASW 
operations, Canada can effectively carry out this role with the minimum 
amount of training and re-equipment required to keep up with the state of the 
art. The alternative of a major change in orientation would involve a much 
greater initial outlay of resources for re-training and re-equipment to reach an 
equivalent level of proficiency. 


3.2.2. Professional Expertise of Canadian ASW Forces 


The professional expertise of Canadian ASW forces is generally ack- 
nowledged as being second to none. This expertise is apparent in the actual 
conduct of exercises at sea, in the review of NATO ASW tactics being conducted 
by computers at the Joint Maritime Warfare School in Halifax, and in the 
development of new ASW equipment and concepts such as Variable Depth 
Sonar and the destroyer-helicopter team. It is, however, most clearly apparent 
in the successful surveillance and tracking of submarines in the CANLANT 
area of the North West Atlantic where the worst possible oceanographic condi- 
tions for ASW exist. 


Specific areas of Canadian expertise in ASW have been developed in 
utilizing long-range maritime patrol aircraft, carrier-borne aircraft (fixed 
wing and helicopters), destroyers, and the destroyer-helicopter team. In 
addition, a limited amount of expertise has been developed with bottom- 
based detection systems. The one major area of ASW expertise, given the 
existing state of the art, in which Canadian maritime forces totally lack ex- 
perience and knowledge is in the use of the submarine as an ASW platform. 
According to evidence received, submarines presently maintained and operated 
by the Department of National Defence are primarily used for training other 
ASW forces and not in an ASW capacity themselves. 


A further potential area of ASW expertise involves the use of the hydro- 
foil as a platform and Canada is actively engaged in research and develop- 
ment in this area. 


3.2.3. Capabilities of Canadian ASW Forces 


The overall capability of Canadian ASW forces at present is difficult to 
assess due to the changing nature of undersea warfare (See Section 4). This 
results from significant changes in platform, with nuclear-powered submarines 
replacing conventional diesel-electric submarines, and in role, with submarines 
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now being used as platforms for SLBMs and for tracking and destroying hostile 
submarines in addition to their traditional use for anti-shipping operations. 


a) capability against SLBM forces: 


Department of National Defence evidence distinguished between ASW 
capability in terms of continuous surveillance of potentially hostile SLBM 
forces and actual defence against an SLBM attack. Canadian maritime forces, 
in conjunction with those of the U.S., have been and are actively engaged in 
SLBM surveillance. Evidence given in Halifax indicated that Canada has a 
moderate capability for surveillance of SLBM submarines in the CANLANT 
area with present forces. No specific evidence was reviewed as to its effective- 
ness in the Pacific area in this respect. However, Department of National 
Defence noted specifically with respect to actual defence against SLBM that: 
“,.-notwithstanding existing ASW capabilities, there is no fully effective 
SLBM defence in existence today.” 


b) capability against attack submarine forces: 


Department of National Defence evidence stated that “...Canadian Mari- 
time forces have a good capability to counter the threat of Soviet conventional 
‘submarines in Canadian areas of responsibilities. ..’? and that Canadian forces 
are being equipped with some self defence capability against cruise missiles. 
This assessment made no distinction between Canadian capability against nu- 
clear powered attack submarines and conventional powered attack submarines. 
The Subcommittee has concluded that Canadian capability against conven- 
tionally powered submarines is good. It is considerably less so with respect 
to the nuclear powered submarine in the attack role due to the latter’s superior 
performance in speed and endurance. 


A general assessment of present Canadian subsurface capability has also 
to take into consideration other factors such as the‘oceanic environment. While 
the Canadian capability in the open ocean of the CANLANT area is good for 
surveillance with respect to attack submarines, the same cannot be said of its 
subsurface capability in Arctic waters should this be required. Evidence 
submitted by Department of National Defence asserted that only maritime 
patrol aircraft, helicopters, submarines and bottom-based detection systems 
could operate in the arctic. The Subcommittee concludes that Canada has no 
effective subsurface capability in ice areas other than by means of intermittent 
and limited surveillance provided by maritime patrol aircraft during seasons 
when there is considerable open water. The Subcommittee has read of experi- 
ments being conducted with draft buoys for detection and transmission to air- 
craft of submarine sound data in ice conditions, but has received no informa- 
tion on their effectiveness. 


3.3 Other Military Capabilities 


In addition to a highly developed ASW capability, Canadian maritime 
forces have maintained other military capabilities. In general these fall into 
three categories: conventional strike and support; logistic support and trans- 
port; and mine counter measures. In some instances these capabilities are 
accommodated on what is primarily an ASW platform (Le. destroyer escort 
or CS2F Tracker aircraft). While the inclusion of ancillary capabilities on 
ASW platforms to permit multi-tasking and to provide a certain degree ¥ 
flexibility of operations undoubtedly adds to the usefulness and wei Se O 
such equipment in a variety of roles, the indivisible nature of the plat orm 
itself makes such multi-tasking an either/or option, unless the differing tasks 
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are demanded in the same locale. When conventional strike and support, logis- 
tical support and transport, or mine counter measures capabilities are required 
in areas other than where ASW operations are carried out, these capabilities 
can be exercised only as an alternative to ASW operations rather than in 
addition to them. 


3.3.1 Conventional Strike and Support 


Some equipment maintained by the Department of National Defence pri- 
marly for ASW also has conventional strike and support capabilities and can 
be used in this additional role. 


CS2F aircraft, now shore based, have a limited strike capability, particularly 
in an anti-shipping context utilizing air-to-surface rockets and bombs. The 
DDEs and DDHs have a fair anti-aircraft, anti-shipping and shore bombard- 
ment capability utilizing 3”50 and 3”70 guns. The “O” class submarine, fitted 
with conventional torpedoes, can be utilized in an anti-shipping role. The 
introduction of the 280 class destroyer will provide additional shore bombard- 
ment and improved anti-aircraft capabilities. 


Although it was suggested by Department of National Defence witnesses 
that air defence capabilities could be used for self-defence of maritime forces 
and that shore bombardment capabilities could be used in conjunction with UN 
peacekeeping operations, no specific statement of the probable use of such 
capabilities was given. 


3.3.2 Logistical Support and Transport 


One operational support vessel in service and two others under construc- 
tion provide a limited capability for logistical support and transport both in 
conjunction with maritime operations at sea and overseas expeditions. Evidence 
has been given that destroyer escorts and other surface vessels can also provide 
transport facilities for limited numbers when absolutely required. 


Written evidence submitted by Department of National Defence noted that 
since 1963 there has still been a requirement for combat and service support 
should NATO and/or UN operations require these. Specifically it noted that the 
assignment of a Canadian battalion group based in Canada to the Allied Com- 
mand Europe Mobile Force (Land) established the need for sea transport and 
support. 


3.3.3 Mine Counter Measures 


Since 1963 Canada has maintained no capability for ship borne mine 
counter measures. Prior to that date Canadian maritime forces had operated up 
to ten mine sweepers for this role. However, the Department of National 
Defence has developed and maintained a skilled underwater repair and explosive 
disposal capability that can be employed to neutralize individual mines. 


3.4. Para-military and Non-military Capabilities 


In addition to having the military capabilities outlined above, Canadian 
maritime forces of the various departments have capabilities to carry out a 
number of para-military and non-military functions. 


3.4.1 Fisheries Protection 


The Department of Fisheries and Forestry maintains and operates a fleet of 
fisheries protection vessels with the responsibility, inter alia, for enforcement 
of fishing regulations and maintenance of the integrity of the Canadian fishing 
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zones. In 1969 the fisheries protection fleet comprised of 32 patrol vessels of 
50’ or longer (See Annex B) to carry out these and other tasks. In addition the 
department charters private aircraft for surveillance of the 12-mile limit 
Written evidence submitted by Department of National Defence stated that a 


Ree on foreign fishing fleets was also maintained by its maritime patrol 
aircraft. 


Evidence received from Department of Fisheries and Forestry officials in 
Halifax indicated that only the two offshore special class vessels had the capa- 
bility of enforcing the new offshore closing lines. Of the fisheries protection 
vessels located in the Atlantic Provinces region, 18 are maintained specifically 
for inshore patrol, 7 for inshore and intermediate patrol, including patrol of 
12-mile limit, 2 (special class vessels) for patrol of 12-mile limit, patrol to 
offshore banks, and regulation of Canadian fishing vessels at sea with respect 
to regulations of the International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
(ICNAF). 


3.4.2 Law Enforcement Patrol 


The Department of the Solicitor General (Royal Canadian Mounted Police) 
maintains a fleet of vessels operated by the RCMP Marine Division with 
responsibility for law enforcement within territorial and inland waters, enforce- 
ment of the Customs Act and regulations, and the policing of small boat 
operation. These responsibilities have been exercised within the 3 mile territorial 
limit for foreign vessels and the 12 mile limit for Canadian vessels. In 1969 the 
RCMP maintained and operated 17 vessels 50’ or greater in length (See Annex 
B) but operated no aircraft in conjunction with its maritime responsibilities. 


3.4.3 Shipping Assistance and Regulation 


The Department of Transport maintains and operates the Canadian Coast 
Guard which inter alia has responsibility for maintaining and supplying shore 
based and floating aids to navigation in Canadian waters. To carry out these 
responsabilities the Coast Guard in 1969 maintained and operated 72 vessels 
50’ or greater in length (See Annex B). The duties of the Canadian Coast Guard 
are presently civilian in nature. No armament is carried on Coast Guard vessels 
and the fleet has no police or para-military functions. 


3.4.4 Icebreaking and Arctic Resupply 


A major responsibility of the Canadian Coast Guard is to provide icebreak- 
ing services in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Arctic and to carry Arctic 
resupply. Five major icebreakers and 19 other vessels with some capability 
for operating in ice conditions are maintained for these purposes. In Arctic 
operations the same vessels (icebreakers) are used for icebreaking, Arctic re- 
supply, marine traffic control and transport of scientific staff and equipment. 


While the Subcommittee did not investigate the capabilities of the Cana- 
dian Coast Guard in detail, it is apparent that this service has developed a 
high level of expertise and a major capability in all non-military facets of 
Arctic operations. 


3.4.5. Hydrographic, Oceanographic and other Research and Data Collection 


(a) The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources maintains and op- 
erates 12 ships of 50’ or greater in length for hydrographic survey, errr 
graphic research and limnological research. (See Annex B). The voyage o e 
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Hudson in 1969-70 around the North and South American continents is evidence 
of Canada’s capability to mount a major oceanographic research project utilizing 
these facilities. 


Evidence given to the Subcommittee in Halifax indicated that the main 
objectives of the Marine Science Branch of the Department is to assist through 
data collection and research the development of marine transport, offshore 
mineral resources, marine food resources, and environmental services (defence, 
weather, pollution and recreation). Oceanographic research carried out includes 
that on air/sea interaction, physical and chemical oceanography, marine geol- 
ogy, marine geophysics and instrument and systems development. Hydro- 
graphic surveys are carried out to fulfill requirements to provide modern 
navigation charts in accordance with the international charting programme 
to provide fishermen with charts tailored to their needs for exploitation of 
fisheries and to provide petroleum geologists and geo-physicists with charts 
as an aid in exploration for oil on the continental shelf. 


Evidence given by Dr. W. L. Ford in Halifax noted that some oceanographic 
research is carried out in conjunction with Canada’s support of the United 
Nations International Oceanographic Decade (1970-80) and conferences re- 
lating to the seabed and that Canadian activity in international oceanography 
would enhance Canada’s voice in international discussion on the subject. 


(b) The Fisheries Research Board maintains and operates 11 ships of the 
50’ or more in length for fisheries research (See Annex B). The FRB research 
results are used extensively by the Department of Fisheries in regulating actions 
and in arriving at international agreements concerning fisheries. The Marine 
Ecology Laboratory at the FRB carries out research in environmental oceano- 
graphy (including physical oceanography, pollution studies, geology and geo- 
chemistry, and chemical oceanography), fisheries oceanography, and biological 
oceanography (including, inter alia, pollution detection and assessment). 


(c) The Defence Research Board maintains and operates 4 ships for ocean- 
ographic and underwater research (See Annex B). 


(d) The Department of Transport maintains and operates two ocean- 
ographic weatherships specially designed and constructed to man Pacific Ocean 
Station ‘‘Papa” and to collect and transmit meteorological data. The Department 
also maintains and operates six sounding and survey vessels as well as a hydro- 
graphic tender. 


In addition Ice Central carries out ice reconnaissance and provides infor- 
mation on ice conditions in Canadian waters north of Newfoundland. It co- 
operates with U.S. agencies in carrying out ice reconnaissance north of Alaska 
and in the Thule region. Two aircraft are used for this ice reconnaissance, 
operating out of Moncton and Gander in the winter and Frobisher Bay and 
Cape Parry or Resolute Bay in the summer. 


3.4:6 Search and Rescue 


The Department of National Defence has the responsibility of co-ordinating 
and carrying out all air-sea rescue operations. Rescue Co-ordination Centres 
(RCC) are manned 24 hours a day by Canadian Armed Forces and Department 
of Transport personnel. The RCC keeps a continuous record of the positions of 
all aircraft and ships of the Canadian Armed Forces, the Canadian Coast Guard, 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Department of Fisheries and the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources as well as merchant ships of sig- 
nificance in order to divert them to assist in search and rescue, if necessary. 
In addition the Department of National Defence maintains aircraft specifically 
equipped for search and rescue and the Department of Transport maintains and 
operates ten search and rescue cutters at various locations (See Annex B). 
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4. CHANGING NATURE OF UNDERSEA WARFARE AND 
ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE 


Consideration of the official rationale for ASW specialization by the Cana- 
dian maritime forces in any form has necessarily to take into account the 
changing nature of undersea warfare and anti-submarine warfare. The Sub- 
committee found that the development of the nuclear-powered submarine and 
of the submarine launched ballistic missile (SLBM) has fundamentally changed 
the nature of anti-submarine warfare from that of World War II and the 
immediate post-war period when Canada began to specialize in ASW. 


In addition, current applications of submarine technology for military and 
non-military exploitation of the seabed have added a new dimension to under- 
sea activity. 


Finally, the requirements have changed. For reasons set out in Section 6, 
the Subcommittee concludes that there is unlikely to be a need for major resup- 
ply operations in a European conflict. Convoy protection had been the main 
focus of ASW activity. Since the convoy served to localize the area of potential 
conflict, it was an important aid to the defender. 


4.1 The development and use of nuclear-powered submarines 


The development and increasing use of nuclear-powered submarines, with 
the capacity to remain submerged for long periods of time, with endurance 
limited only by crew fatigue and with under-water speeds in excess of con- 
ventional surface vessels, has had the immediate effect of making ASW in a 
technical sense a much more difficult task. It has made initial detection and 
surveillance harder to achieve as a nuclear submarine does not have to surface 
regularly to recharge its batteries. Tracking and neutralization are also more 
difficult, once the submarine has been located, because of its increased speed. 


In addition, the effectively unlimited endurance has made under-ice opera- 
tions possible as a standard operating procedure, extending the range of such 
submarines into waters in which it is very difficult for aircraft or bottom-based 
systems to carry out ASW operations and impossible for surface vessels so to do. 


Of greatest significance, however, the development of the nuclear-powered 
submarine has made possible the deployment of SLBM-armed submarines on 
a world wide scale by both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 


4.2 Deployment of the SLBM Submarine 


With the deployment of nuclear-powered submarines armed with ballistic 
missiles capable of being fired while the submarine remains submerged, the 
conduct of ASW has become much more difficult. 


As a hostile SLBM-armed submarine has only to be within range of its 
target (now about 1500 nm) to be within effective striking position, and as it 
can remain submerged until, during and after an attack, its firing position 
cannot be readily predicted. In contrast to conventional attack submarines armed 
with torpedoes or cruire missiles which have to approach their targets at a 
much closer range, ASW defence against SLBM-armed submarines involves 
surveillance of a significantly larger and a more indefinite area of ocean. Fur- 
ther the fact that an SLBM-armed submarine does not have to come to periscope 
depth or to surface, for final target acquisition or launch, makes it much more 
difficult to locate as only sonar type or magnetic anomaly type sensors can 
be effective and their range is very limited. 
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4.3 Deployment of Soviet submarine forces 


Evidence received by the Subcommittee indicated fairly conclusively that 
Soviet submarine forces have three distinct roles and are deployed accordingly. 


First SLBM-armed submarines, having either a potential first strike or 
second strike role, are deployed within range of continental North America, 
primarily in the Western Atlantic. 


Secondly, the primary role of submarines armed with cruise missiles is to 
attack U.S. carrier strike groups. Department of National Defence witnesses 
stated that only after this defence need was met did they expect these sub- 
marines to be employed against land or other shipping targets. Department 
of National Defence witnesses further noted that Soviet cruise-missile sub- 
marine forces are still being developed and that ‘“...it is unlikely that this 
threat will diminish although its characters may change...Qualitatively the 
threat is increasing.” 


Thirdly, the primary role of conventional attack submarines is to provide 
in-depth defence of the U.S.S.R. against carrier strike groups and submarines. 
Department of National Defence evidence indicated that: 


“After this task has been completed these submarines could be used 
in anti-shipping operations in the Atlantic and Pacific. Although the 
Soviets have some 300 conventional submarines, the extent to which 
they could be used for anti-shipping operations depends directly on 
the logistic support available to them in the Soviet Union. In a general 
nuclear war this could well be little, but in the event of a limited type 
of war or some US-USSR arms agreement this could be sufficient for 
a large scale anti-shipping war to be maintained for some time, 
particularly if such a limited type war was limited to a geographical 
war zone.” 


In addition evidence also indicated that, increasingly, nuclear-powered 
Soviet submarines are being deployed in the Western Atlantic (including the 
CANLANT area) while conventional diesel electric powered submarines are 
being deployed in the Eastern Atlantic. No specific breakdown was given on de- 
ployment in the Pacific but it would seem reasonable to anticipate a limited 
deployment of nuclear-powered submarines in the Eastern Pacific. 


4.4 Development and use of submarines and bottom-based detection systems for 
ASW 


In addition to improvements in the ASW capabilities of surface vessels and 
aircraft, the development and use of submarines and bottom-based detection 
systems for ASW represents another significant change in the nature of under- 
sea warfare. 


The hunter-killer submarine developed and used by the United States 
and Great Britain as an ASW platform and weapons system matches the in- 
creased endurance and speed of nuclear-powered submarines. In addition, 
the facility to carry out ASW operations at the same depth as the hostile 
submarine overcomes the limitations imposed on surface vessel ASW operations 
by the existence of thermal layers in the ocean. In order to maximize their 
effectiveness hunter-killer submarines are designed and constructed to emit a 
minimum of sound during operations to ensure best possibile reception of sound 
data and to avoid detection by their opponent. Such submarines can also carry 
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out ASW operations under ice. A Department of National Defence witness 
noted: 


“...it is a matter of opinion but I think it is clearly regarded, par- 
ticularly in the area type of work such as against a nuclear missile 
submarine, that they are extremely good, possibly the best answer 
to it, if any one weapon system can be considered...The principle 
is that the detection capabilities of submarines are far more consist- 
ently superior to those of ships and aircraft, one of the reasons being 
that they can operate at the best depth for the prevailing water 
conditions and target submarine movements. They can thus track 
their prey covertly from long distances, and of course they also have 
the weapons to be able to deliver the attack. The Americans are at- 
taching considerable importance to the submarine as an anti-submarine 
vehicle. ..although what I just said may be true of any submarine, 
diesel electric submarines do not have the endurance to be really 
effective in the anti-submarine (SSK) role. It is because of the endur- 
ance of the nuclear submarine that the Americans are able to develop 
their SSK capability on a large scale. This is where the advantage 
lies—the definite endurance of the nuclear submarine—in that role.” 


In conjunction with this evidence, Professor Martin added: 


“...the Russians have been developing a new attack submarine, the 
qualities of which have been regarded by the United States as indi- 
cating that it is the preferred Russian anti-Polaris system, a fast fire 
attack submarine. I would agree that the attack submarine is the best 
anti-submarine.” 


Evidence received by the Subcommittee indicated that although the U.S. 
Navy is reducing the number of ASW aircraft carriers and destroyers, it has 
increased the number of hunter-killer submarines for ASW operations. 


Bottom-based detection systems represent another significant development 
in ASW technology. Consisting of extremely sensitive sound detection equip- 
ment either connected by underwater cable to landbased data processing and 
analysis centres or having the capacity to store data to be relayed to ASW 
aircraft by radio on demand, this equipment has the capability of detecting 
the sound of submarines and surface vessels passing within range and of 
roughly locating them. Through analysis of the sound data received, the sub- 
marine or surface vessel can be classified by type with a high degree of accur- 
acy. Bottom-based systems are fixed and passive and therefore are, alone, 
capable of surveillance only. However, they appear to be of major significance 
in that they permit continuous surveillance and offer a classification capability 
over a fairly large area without the necessity of deploying manned forces 
continuously on patrol. 


Published material indicates that the United States has a fairly extensive 
bottom-based detection systems (e.g. United States Naval Institute Proceedings, 


February 1969). 


4.5 Wider application of underwater technologies for 
military and non-miltary exploitation of seabed 


Evidence given by a number of witnesses suggested that the application 
of underwater technologies for military and non-military exploitation of the 
seabed, as well as for underwater commercial transportation, opens up a 
new dimension with respect to the use of submarines. Specifically, plea 
for the commercial exploitation of the continental shelf for the developmen 
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of mineral resources are expected to require underwater surveillance and 
policing to ensure that Canadian rights under the Geneva Convention of 1958 
are recognized. An international agreement for surveillance and inspection 
under any Seabed Disarmament Treaty which might be negotiated would also 
lead to requirements for advanced technological nations to develop maritime 
facilities to realize these tasks. 


4.6 Implications for Anti-submarine Warfare 


The changing nature of undersea warfare has a number of implications 
for ASW. Most significantly the development of clearly differentiated operations, 
such as SLBM deployment and anti-shipping activity, requires increasingly 
heterogeneous and differentiated operations and forces to counter these distinct 
threats. 


The assumption that the same specialized ASW force can or should be able 
effectively to cope with all submarines threats appears to be open to question. 
Evidence indicates that ASW operations in the Eastern Atlantic against hostile 
conventionally powered attack type submarines are of a different nature both 
technically and strategically than those against nuclear-powered SLBM-armed 
submarines. A sufficient level of effectiveness in the context of one (protection 
of shipping) is quite ineffective in terms of the other (damage-limitation of 
landbased military and non-military targets). The Subcommittee has taken 
these factors into account in formulating its recommendations in Section 10. 


While undersea warfare operations have become differentiated, some ASW 
tasks have proven to be complementary in nature to other military and non- 
military tasks such as anti-ballistic missile defence and policing of the conti- 
nental shelf. This has rendered obsolete to a large extent the concept of a self- 
contained ASW force at sea. Anti-SLBM defence as a component of a larger 
anti-missile defence system would require both land-based and sea-based 
defence components, to a certain extent interchangeable. Equally, for example, 
effective surveillance and combat of military and non-military exploitation of 
the continental shelf and submarine transport would require the complementary 
use of both military and non-military maritime forces in a police role. Both 
cases indicate that, increasingly, traditional ASW can no longer be justified on 
the grounds that any undersea operation has to be met at sea. It has to be 
justified as a component in an overall defence system involving other non-ASW 
—indeed non-maritime—components to meet threats that may incidently origi- 
nate from under the sea. 


The concept of subsurface maritime activity has, in fact, changed and 
broadened to the extent that the term ASW is now misleading. For this reason 
the Subcommittee has deliberately, in its conclusions and recommendations, 
identified specific functions and capabilities in this respect which it considers 
are required to meet Canadian interests. 


5. STRATEGIC CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE 1970's 


5.1 Maintenance of Canadian Sovereignty and Extra-territorial Jurisdiction 


The fact that Canada has the longest coast line and as large an area of 


associated continental shelf as any country in the world is a strategic consid- 
eration of great importance. 


Whereas defence against any major military violation of Canadian sover- 
eignty is assured by the over-arching U.S. interest in world and continental 
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security (and defence capability commensurate with this), the same support is 
not assured for violations of a non-military nature. With the sudden apprecia- 
tion of the potential value of seabed resources and the need for new kinds of 
measures to protect fisheries resources, Canadian sovereignty and extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction may be subjected to new challenges. An appropriate police 
capability is therefore increasingly necessary. 


To date the responsibility for police functions required has been carried out 
by the maritime service of various government departments (see Section 3.4) 
which have no capability for underwater operations. However off-shore explo- 
ration for oil and other resources on the continental shelf and the possibility of 
submarine transportation of such resources in the Arctic archipelago (as out- 
lined by General Dynamics Ltd. to the House of Commons Standing Committee 
on Indian Development and Northern Affairs on May 21, 1970) adds an under- 
water dimension to such police requirements. While Canadian maritime forces 
for the exercise of these police functions appear to have been adequate to date, 
the Subcommittee anticipate a need for further police capabilities both on 
account of greater surface activity and the development of underwater activity. 


In essence the police function to be exercised is a manifestation of national 
sovereignty. Since the countries likely to challenge such assertions for commer- 
cial or other reasons include the USA and other NATO countries, the Subcom- 
mittee considers that Canadian maritime forces must be capable, unilaterally, 
of carrying out any increased police functions. 


5.2 Continued Existence of U.S.-U.S.S.R. Deterrence System 


Evidence submitted to the Subcommittee suggests that during the next 
decade the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. will seek to maintain their respective nu- 
clear deterrent capabilities and that SLBM submarine forces will probably 
become an increasingly important element in these forces. There is also some 
possibility that each side may develop and deploy missile systems on the seabed, 
although agreement on a Seabed Disarmament Treaty could exclude such a 
development. 


The Subcommittee is of the opinion that Canadian security depends in a 
strategic sense upon a preservation of a nuclear balance. This applies as much 
to threats from the sea as from the air or outer space. At present, even with 
the close co-operation and full support of U.S. ASW forces, which are substan- 
tially larger than those maintained by Canada, it is difficult to survey the 
CANLANT area and to track nuclear-power submarines if they are detected. 
To do so with existing Canadian maritime forces alone and without intelligence 
on submarine transits through adjacent seas policed by Canada’s allies would 
be virtually impossible. Moreover the United States Navy would probably take 
over policing of the CANLANT area in order to prevent hostile submarines 
from taking position off Canada’s east coast from which they could attack the 
north-eastern seaboard. 


The Subcommittee therefore considers that it is in Canada’s interest to 
make a limited contribution to the co-operative defence arrangements for sur- 
veillance and control off the east and west coasts of Canada. The Subcommittee 
contends, however, that priority in Canadian maritime defence arrangements 
should be given to the maintenance of Canada’s sovereign interests, especially 
in the Arctic. It concludes, therefore, that Canada’s participation in joint ASW 
efforts should be kept under periodic review to assure that these arrangements 
are not carried forward to the detriment of Canada’s principal objectives, given 
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the limit of financial resources available for maritime defence. The Subcom- 
mittee accepted the argument advanced by Dr. G. R. Lindsey that “as an abso- 
lute minimum it would be desirable to maintain a degree of surveillance to 
ensure that we do not remain unaware of a large scale increase in activity”. 


Another National Defence witness elaborated on this requirement in the 
following terms: 


“Surveillance is, of course, of paramount importance...It provides a 
valuable source of intelligence as to possible enemy intentions. It 
must be a sustained and continuous process. 


However it is not sufficient to know the nature of the enemy deploy- 
ment at any given time but requires that the normal pattern of 
deployment be established so as to be able to detect any change in 
that pattern. Such changes, analyzed in the light of the prevailing 
political situation and other sources of intelligence can provide warn- 
ing of an impending attack or of a development of strategic or 
political importance. Surveillance must therefore be maintained over 
wide areas of possible missile submarine operation...” 


The Subcommittee agreed with Professor Martin’s evidence that a capa- 
bility to carry out active surveillance was important for Canada’s security: 


“..a limited anti-submarine warfare capability such as is within 
Canada’s competence would ensure a degree of Canadian access be- 
cause of the information it can produce itself; second because it is 
a participant of the information that is provided by others and thus 
would have some control over the information provided by others. 
This would seem worthwhile having and would seem a major func- 
tion of it...Canada’s security is rather great and is provided by 
some of the other international deterrent systems. But a certain 
amount of capability to reconnoitre, to identify behaviours and per- 
haps even to thwart that behaviour on a very small scale could be 
regarded as a kind of activating mechanism, a sort of general deterrent 
balance within which Canada lives.” 


5.3 Future Support for a Seabed Disarmament Treaty 


Canada has been a leading proponent of a Seabed Disarmament Treaty 
requiring effective inspection capabilities. With a draft U.S.—U.S.S.R. treaty 
now being discussed, Canada may well become party to such a treaty during 
the 1973-83 period. Since Canada is a technologically advanced nation with 
proven expertise in the ASW field, Canada would be in a position to provide 
inspection capabilities if requested. In terms of both the development of 
technical expertise and strategic alignment, the Subcommittee concludes that 
this is a long-term consideration relevant in planning future capabilities of 
Canadian maritime forces. 


6. DISCOUNTED STRATEGIC CONSIDERATIONS 


The Subcommittee examined a number of possible roles and operations of 
Canadian maritime forces that have been advanced at rationales for the struc- 
ture of Canadian maritime forces in the past and concluded that they were not 
realistic. These possible roles have been discounted because they involve 
scenarios that the Subcommittee considered most improbable or because they 
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were of such a marginal nature as to be relatively insigni inj 
the overall capabilities of maritime forces. As ii tae aren ty 
indicated, however, maritime forces are flexible to a degree and, with dobar 
improvisation, can be used to carry out unanticipated roles to a limited extent 
It is assumed that some of the roles discounted here could in fact be carried 
out if the need arose, albeit with less than optimum effectiveness. 


6.1 Convoying 


The primary objective of Canadian ASW specialization during the Second 
World War and in the first decade of NATO’s existence was to provide protec- 
tion for convoys supplying Europe. The Subcommittee has concluded that no 
need for convoy protection can be envisaged in any likely military eventuality. 


The Department of National Defence gave evidence that as of 1958 “... it 
was highly unlikely that the duration of a war in Central Europe would be long 
enough for seaborne supply to influence the outcome.” In his testimony Pro- 
fessor Martin noted that the concept of convoying had reached a point of mini- 
mum credibliity. Dr. Lindsey’s written evidence on the effect of recent strategic 
developments in 1956-63 on the need for protection of convoys supported this 
conclusion. 


6.2 Limited Nuclear War at Sea 


In his written evidence Dr. Lindsey raised the possible contingency of a 
limited nuclear war at sea. Your Subcommittee found Professor Martin’s evi- 
dence particularly persuasive on this point. Department of National Defence 
witnesses further supported this finding, specifically, within the NATO context. 


After considering the evidence of both the Department of National Defence 
and Professor Martin on this point, the Subcommittee conclude that limited 
nuclear war at sea is difficult to envisage and that Canadian maritime forces 
need not be equipped to meet such a danger. 


6.3 Support of U.N. Peacekeeping 


The provision of naval support for peacekeeping operations was suggested 
as a continuing requirement for Canadian maritime forces by the Department 
of National Defence in its written evidence. 


In his evidence Professor Martin noted that it was highly unlikely that the 
Canadian government would agree to become involved in peacekeeping opera- 
tions without broad international support. In these circumstances there would 
be no requirement for maritime support facilities other than possibly for 
transport, which could be civilian. 


While the Subcommittee believes that Canada should continue to partici- 
pate in U.N. peacekeeping operations, it does not envisage a requirement for 
naval support, either to conduct shore bombardment or to provide ASW, anti- 
aircraft or anti-shipping protection. Canadian maritime forces have on only 
two occasions been used in conjunction with peacekeeping operations, in both 
instances providing unopposed transport facilities. The Subcommittee considers 
that vital and specialized roles for which Canadian maritime forces will be 
required should not be compromised by making special accommodation for 
peacekeeping support. 


6.4 Surface Operations of a Military Nature in the Arctic Archipelago 


The Subcommittee sees a requirement for forces capable of carrying out 
surveillance and for investigating and identifying military and non-military 
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activity in the Arctic archipelago (see Section 10.5). But the Subcommittee 
does not anticipate a need for maritime surface operations of a military nature 
in Arctic waters because ice makes such operations virtually impossible. Any 
necessary challenge to individual surface vessels could be effectively made by 
the appropriate registration of political protest. If a demonstration of force 
were required, armed aircraft would be most effective. 


7. ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF MARITIME FORCES DEVELOPMENT 


7.1 Current expenditure 


Information provided by the Department of National Defence indicated that 
the capital and operating costs for that department’s maritime forces are as 
follows: 


a. Originating capital cost of present naval 
forces including Maritime Air but not in- 
cluding non-combatant vessels. $1,012,232,000 


b. Annual Operating and Maintenance costs 
including MARCOM bases, dockyards, etc. $244,084,000 


ce. Cost of new equipment including develop- 
ment, conversion and modernization pro- 
grams for ships and aircraft for which some 
cash provision is made in 1969-70 Estimates 


Expenditures prior to 1969- 
70 (of which $129,122,000 
is included in total for 
is included in total for a.) $433,000,000 


Forecast expenditures 1969- 
70 $113,740,000 
Future Years $170,649,000 $718,389,000 


Information provided by other departments maintaining and operating 
maritime services indicated that the operating costs in 1968-69 of their 
vessels were as follows: 


Transport $26,801,000 
Energy, Mines and Resources $ 3,730,895 
Fisheries and Forestry $ 2,436,300 
Fisheries Research Board Srl Ou33t 
Solicitor General $ 1,380,924 
Defence Research Board $ 1,233,998 


Major portions of this expenditure appear to be concentrated in particular 
industries and particular regions. 


7.2 Implications for the Atlantic provinces 


While the Subcommittee was not able to obtain comparative data as to the 
implications of expenditure on maritime forces in the various regions of 
Canada, it received some evidence on the implications of defence expenditure 
in the Atlantic provinces for 1960.* Although the data was historical and did 


*Kari Lévitt. A Macro Economic Analysis of the Structures of the Economy of the Atlantic 
Provinces 1960, McGill University 1969. 
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not differentiate between defence expenditures on maritime forces and those on 
land or air forces, it confirmed that defence expenditure was a significant source 
of household income and of employment in all the Atlantic provinces and in 
particular, Nova Scotia. 


Analysis using one model indicated that defence expenditures contributed 
the following amounts to household income in 1960: 


Province $ million % of total 
Nova Scotia 110.2 13.8 
New Brunswick 28.6 4.9 
Newfoundland 11.0 2.9 
Prince Edward Island 9.2 10.4 


Use of the same model indicated that the defence expenditures resulted in the 
following employment in 1960: 


Province thousands % of total 
Nova Scotia Bose 1320 
New Brunswick 6.2 4.8 
Newfoundland 2.4 2.4 
Prince Edward Island 2.0 10.0 


Information received by the Subcommittee during its visit to Halifax 
area suggested that possibly as much as 40% of the total population of that 
area consisted of military personnel, Department of National Defence civilian 
employees, dockyard workers and dependents. 


The Subcommittee concluded that in the Atlantic provinces defence ex- 
penditure, in the main on maritime forces, is of such economic and social 
importance that it represents a legitimate consideration n any development 
or restructuring of maritime forces. 


7.3 Implications for other regions 


No data of a similar nature was available for other regions of Canada, in- 
cluding British Columbia. The Subcommittee believes that input-output econ- 
omic studies of all regions of Canada are an essential tool for effective 
promotion of regional development and would be important in considering 
the impact in different parts of the country of defence expenditure. 


7.4 Implications for industry 


The magnitude of equipment procurement programmes for the develop- 
ment of maritime forces has important implications for the development of 
particular Canadian industries. This fact has long been recognized in the 
practice of having vessels of Canadian maritime forces constructed in Canadian 
shipyards. A notable exception has been the purchase of submarines built 
in the United States or the United Kingdom, a consequence of which is a lack of 
expertise or facility in this highly specialized and increasingly important 
area of maritime technology. 


8. COLLECTION, CONTROL AND EXCHANGE OF STRATEGIC 
AND TECHNICAL DATA 


Canadian maritime forces, particularly those of the Department of 
National Defence, depend in part on an international exchange of strategic 
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and technical data for the effective conduct of operations and the development 
of equipment. Evidence received by the Subcommittee indicates that such 
exchanges are facilitated by the active participation of Canada in NATO and 
in cooperation with the United States. 


8.1 Strategic information 


Professor Martin noted in his evidence with respect to strategic information 
that: 

“ ..if one wants to have influence it is exceedingly important to 
remember that one needs to have information as to what the world 
situation is. I am inclined to believe that in military and political. 
matters, he who has got something gets something. Therefore, some 
participation in allied naval tasks would. ..be the price that one would 
have to pay for some reliable conviction that one was being privy to 
the information upon which the alliance was operating.” 


Later, he added: 


“Many countries cannot provide themselves with first-hand knowledge 
of everything but I would have said that a limited anti-submarine 
warfare capability such as is within Canada’s competence would 
ensure a degree of Canadian access, because of the information it 
can produce itself; second, because it is a participant of the informa- 
tion that is produced by others and thus would have some control 
over the information provided by others. This would seem worth- 
while having and a major function of it.” 


Dr. Lindsey’s evidence with respect to information on sub-surface arctic 
operations further supported the conclusion that only by some active participa- 
tion in such operations could any significant exchange of strategic information 
in this area be anticipated. 


The Subcommittee was convinced by this, and other classified evidence, 
that these observations are valid. The cost of obtaining unilaterally all the 
strategic information required for Canadian national security would be 
prohibitive, whereas it can be had from close allies at no cost at all. The 
Subcommittee concludes that an important benefit of cooperation with allies 
lies in the strategic information which is exchanged. 


8.2 Technical and scientific information 


The Subcommittee reached the same findings with respect to the exchange 
of technical and scientific data. 


Professor Martin pointed out that the crucial importance of research and 
development is to prevent discrepancy in level of defence technologies to the 
advantage of any potential adversary. Noting that the United States leads in 
everything in this area, he added that: 


“,..the American technological co-operation you get in areas where 
you are out of the business and you are simply riding on the fact 
that you are an ally...is sharply different from the amount of 
technological information and co-operation you get if you have got 
something to put into the pot.” 
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Asked by the Subcommittee whether there were instances when Canada had 
been denied access to information, strategic or otherwise, Dr. Lindsey testified 
that: 


“It is difficult to quote exact numbers. Not too long ago we did make 
a survey of the number of reports that have been coming in from 
some of our allied countries and it is much less than it used to be. Of 
course we do not know what reports have been written... but it seems 
surprising that they are getting fewer. I think we find ourselves 
invited to less exchanges of information and scientific and technical 
meetings than we were. So we have more a feeling than a proof. I 
do not know of any case where we knew that there was something 
and did not get it...It is a little more subtle, but I am afraid the 
cumulative effect of it is rather serious.” 


The Subcommittee concludes that the need to obtain technical and scien- 
tific information available from the United States and other NATO €ountries 
and relevant to Canadian defence and other needs is great. While this consid- 
eration appears relevant to all defence arrangements, the Subcommittee con- 
cludes it is particularly relevant with respect to maritime defence arrange- 
ments given the degree of sophistication (and expense) of scientific and tech- 
nical data involved. 


9. PRIORITIES AND CRITERIA. IN ALLOCATION OF ROLES 
FOR CANADIAN MARITIME FORCES 


9.1 Maintenance of Sovereignty and Enforcement of Extra-territorial Jurisdiction 


The Subcommittee considers that the first responsibility of Canadian 
maritime forces during the 1970s must be the maintenance of sovereignty and 
enforcement of extra-territorial jurisdiction. 


As already noted (Section 5.1), Canadian maritime forces need an inde- 
pendent capability to carry out police functions—military and non-military 
—required to maintain sovereignty and enforce extra-territorial jurisdiction. 
This is a requirement which has recently taken on vastly increased importance 
as a result, on the one hand, of rapidly growing exploitation of the continental 
shelf as defined and permitted by the Geneva Conference on the Law of the 
Sea, and on the other hand by the extension twice over the past six years of 
Canadian fishing zones and the recent extension of Canada’s territorial sea 
from 3 to 12 miles. Moreover, the increased attention to the Arctic where 
Canada has longstanding claims to sovereignty over the waters between the 
islands (which have now been greatly strengthened by the extension of the 
territorial sea), as well as the establishment of an extensive pollution control 
zone, have created further requirements. However, because the Arctic waters 
are frozen or ice-covered most of the year, these latter requirements call for 
a special solution. (See Section 10.5). 


The Subcommittee is of the opinion that effective maintenance of SOV- 
ereignty requires a capability of extensive surface and subsurface surveillance 
and identification, as well as a limited capability to localize and track specific 
instances of exploitation or violation—whether these be of resource rights on 
the continental shelf, transport regulations, customs regulations or fisheries 
regulations to name obvious examples. There is a further requirement for 
some limited but effective capability to challenge any actual instance of illegal 
exploitation or other violation of Canadian laws. 
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In view of the increasing use of submarines with long endurance, already 
for military purposes and possibly soon for commercial purposes, the mainte- 
nance of sovereignty must be supported by some capability for subsurface 
surveillance and tracking. 


9.2 Contribution to Collective Security 


The Subcommittee has already in Section 5.2 concluded that Canada has an 
interest in making a limited contribution to collective security arrangements 
for surface and subsurface surveillance and control off the east and west 
coasts of Canada. A Canadian contribution to collective security arrangements 
in the form of maritime forces could take several alternative forms. 


The Subcommittee agreed with Dr. G. R. Lindsey’s assessment that two 
specific roles related to the protection of the Western strategic deterrent at 
sea—protection of U.S. Fleet Ballistic Missile submarines and of the Western 
maritime strike forces—were not suitable for Canada. 


It also examined a number of other roles which have been or are some- 
times suggested as being likely or appropriate for Canada. It concluded that 
in present circumstances Canada does not need specialized maritime forces: 
(1) for trans-oceanic convoying; (2) for surface conflict in the Arctic; or 
(3) for engaging in a limited nuclear war at sea in any form (detailed in 
Section 6). 


The Subcommittee concludes that a combination of forces with subsurface 
capabilities continues to be an appropriate and effective contribution of mari- 
time forces which Canada can make to collective security. It also serves an 
additional Canadian interest of ensuring that Canada’s allies recognize that 
responsibility for protecting the maritime approaches to Canada lies with 
Canada. Finally this role employs many similar forces to those required for 
maintenance of sovereignty and the enforcement of extra-territorial juris- 
diction. 


In making this recommendation, the Subcommittee wishes to affirm ex- 
plicitly its opinion that the roles and capabilities of Canadian maritime forces 
should be unambiguously defensive. 


9.38 Requirement for Multi-tasking of Equipment and Personnel 


The Subcommittee favours greater multi-tasking of equipment and per- 
sonnel between Canadian departments maintaining maritime forces than has 
been the case. Given the priority the Subcommittee has assigned to the 
police function and the new requirement to apply Canadian regulations in the 
expanded territorial sea, as well as in the fishing and pollution control zones, 
the Subcommittee believes that increased cooperation between the maritime 
forces of different Departments in support of specific Canadian policies and 
regulations is indispensable. This represents a rather new approach, but one 
which the Subcommittee considers to be justified in view of the high initial 
cost of providing equipment and training personnel and the subsequent cost 
of maintaining them. 


The Subcommittee has noted that the maritime forces of specific depart- 
ments of government are already multi-tasked in terms of departmental res- 
ponsibilities. Thus, some of the maritime forces of the Department of National 
Defence have a flexibility which permits them to meet various defence con- 
tingencies which may arise. Ships of the Departments of Transport, of Fisheries, 
and of Energy, Mines and Resources are also multi-tasked. Thus the icebreakers 
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operate in the Arctic in the summer on re-supply and keep open shipping lanes 
in the St. Lawrence River in winter. However, with a few exceptions, there 
seems to be little multi-tasking of maritime forces maintained by one depart- 
ment for roles assigned to another department. The exceptions which the Sub- 
committee has noted include: (1) hydrographic and oceanographic research 
and other data collection, where Department of Transport vessels accommodate 
oceanographic research staff and provide facilities for meteorological data col- 
lection, and where Department of National Defence vessels provide limited 
facilities for meteorological data collection; (2) search and rescue, where all 
departments make available the capabilities of their maritime forces; and (3) 
surveillance of foreign fishing fleets, where the Department of National Defence 
utilizes the capabilities of its maritime patrol aircraft. 


The Subcommittee has some specific suggestions to make in Section 11. 


9.4 Inspection capability for possible Seabed Disarmament Treaty 


The Subcommittee fully supports Canadian diplomatic initiatives to realize 
an effective Seabed Disarmement Treaty and recommends that Canada, if re- 
quested, provide appropriate maritime forces for sea-bed inspection to ensure 
compliance. At present the hypothetical nature of such a requirement and the 
uncertainty of capabilities that would actually be required for inspection make 
specific recommendations for capability in this respect impossible. However, 
the Subcommittee considers that development of technical expertise and 
operational experience in the provision of other subsurface capabilities re- 
commended will be of direct relevance to any future development of an inspec- 
tion capability for seabed disarmament purposes. In the opinion of the Sub- 
committee, planning of Canadian maritime forces for the 1973-1983 period 
should include allocation of resources for research and development of techni- 
ques and equipment for such inspection. 


10. CAPABILITIES FOR CANADIAN MARITIME FORCES 


The Subcommittee has directed its inquiry primarily into the maritime 
forces required for the maintenance of Canadian sovereignty in all its manifes- 
tations and for furthering Canadian international interests and security. It 
accepted without further detailed investigation that there would be a continuing 
need for maritime forces for shipping assistance, ice breaking and Arctic 
resupply, research and data collection and search and rescue and that some ele- 
ments of any Canadian maritime forces would have to have specialized capa- 
bilities in these areas. 


For the maintenance of Canadian sovereignty and the furtherance of 
international security and other Canadian international interests, the Sub- 
committee recommends the following capabilities for Canadian maritime forces 
in the 1973-83 period, as explained in greater detail below: 


—considerable surface and subsurface surveillance and identification 

capability 
—limited surface and subsurface tracking and localizing capability 
—limited surface and subsurface challenge/destruct capability 
—limited self-defence capability. 


These recommendations apply primarily to the maritime forces of the 
Department of National Defence but also have some implications for those of 
other departments. 
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10.1 Considerable surface and subsurface surveillance and Identification capa- 
bilities 

The Subcommittee recommends that Canadian maritime forces have—or 
have access to—considerable surface and subsurface surveillance and identifica- 
tion capabilities sufficient to cover the continental margin and such areas of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans to meet international obligations accepted by the 
Canadian Government. This capability should be such as to ensure prompt 
detection and identification of all surface, subsurface and sea bottom maritime 
activity, whether military, commercial or otherwise in nature. 


10.2 Limited surface and subsurface localizing and tracking capability 


The Subcommittee recommends that Canadian maritime forces have a 
limited localizing and tracking capability within the specified areas on the East 
and West coasts. By limited capability, the Subcommittee explicitly recommends 
a capability such that a limited number of separate maritime activities (military, 
commercial or otherwise) can be precisely located and tracked on a continuous 
basis if and when required. 


The Subcommittee has noted that in the past Canadian maritime forces 
have had a more extensive localizing, tracking and challenge and/or destruct 
capability than they now have to meet surface and subsurface maritime activity. 
These forces have been run down in the last decade and the Subcommittee 
considers this has been justified. 


The Subcommittee was informed that it would be feasible to reacquire an 
extensive localizing and tracking capability for surface maritime activity. 
However, it concluded this is unnecessary, given (1) a considerable surveillance 
and identification capability with a fairly rapid revisit cycle, (2) the relatively 
slow movement of surface ships, and (3) the ease with which surface vessels 
can be redetected. 


The Subcommittee further decided than an extensive subsurface localizing 
and tracking capability is economically beyond Canadian means and probably 
also technically impossible, in view of the potential number of submarines that 
can be deployed, the vast area involved, and the oceanic environment. 


However, the Subcommittee considered that it is important to have a 
limited subsurface localizing and tracking capability to give warning of any 
unusual maritime activity. 


10.3 Limited surface and subsurface challenge and/or destruct capability 


The Subcommittee recommends that Canadian maritime forces have a 
limited surface and subsurface challenge and/or destruct capability. 


In the case of commercial or other non-military violations of Canadian 
sovereignty or extra-territorial jurisdiction, this capability is necessary as a 
deterrent and to enforce Canadian laws. This limited capability now exists 
only with respect to surface maritime activity within Canadian territorial 
waters and existing fishing zones. Since submarine transport rather than sur- 
face transport may become the rule in the waters of the Arctic archipelago, the 
Subcommittee suggests that the Canadian Government consider and develop 
appropriate techniques and procedures for a non-military challenge to sub- 
marines. 


In the case of military threats to Canadian security, the Subcommittee 
concludes that a limited challenge and/or destruct capability is required, pri- 
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marily to deter the deployment of SLBM-armed submarines closer to shore 
than maximum range. 


At present Canada has only a limited destruct capability with respect to 
SLBM-armed submarines in the CANLANT area and to a lesser extent in its 
Pacific area of responsibility. The Subcommittee considers that an extensive 
capability in this field is economically, if not technically, impossible, for rea- 
sons already summarized in the previous subsection. 


10.4 Self-defence capabilities for maritime forces 


The Subcommittee recommends that the surface vessels of Canadian mari- 
time forces have some basic self-defence capabilities, which in practice may be 
most useful in connection with the exercise of police functions. In the light of 
the strategic considerations discussed and discounted in Section 6, the Sub- 
committee does not recommend highly sophisticated self-defence systems, such 
as anti-aircraft missiles. 


10.5 Capabilities in the Arctic 


The combination of oceanic conditions in the Canadian Arctic—year-round 
ice in some areas and seasonal ice in others, large areas of relatively shallow 
waters, and the archipelago itself consisting of numerous islands separated by 
relatively narrow bodies of water—provides a unique maritime problem, with 
respect both to maintenance of sovereignty and to defence against any threat 
to security originating in the Arctic. 


Ice coverage limits the effectiveness of all maritime systems in more or less 
drastic ways. Surface vessels, other than heavy icebreakers, effectively cannot 
operate in the arctic. If they are strengthened to resist floating ice, they be- 
come too slow for open waters. Hovercraft provide a potential for such surface 
movement which is being explored, but their range will be, at best, limited. 
Maritime patrol aircraft can effectively detect surface activity, but movement 
of ships is virtually non-existent. Because of ice cover, such aircraft have no 
capability for underwater surveillance. The effectiveness of bottom-based 
detection systems is somewhat reduced by ice “noise”. The nuclear-powered 
submarine is the one vessel capable of relatively free movement in arctic 
waters. With hull strengthening it can even break through the ice pack and 
surface. 


The large areas of shallow waters less than 20 fathoms in depth limits 
the area of feasible submarine operations. Areas of water of more than 20 
fathoms in depth are two types: (1) connecting channels from the Arctic 
Ocean (North West Passage and Nares Strait) to Baffin Bay as well as the 
Davis Strait from Baffin Bay to the Atlantic; and (2) cul de sacs and under- 
water bays from the perimeter of the archipelago, or from connecting channels, 
the largest and most significant being Hudson Strait and part of Hudson Bay. 


The Subcommittee believes that the connecting channels have potential 
importance as transit routes through the Arctic archipelago for both military 
and non-military submarines. It sees some future possibility of exploita- 
tion of the channels and of the cul de sacs and underwater bays for strategic 
or commercial purposes. The Subcommittee does not consider military exploita- 
tion of either the channels (other than for transit) or other areas is now 
taking place. But the unique character of Arctic waters and the unknown 
Arctic geography make it important that Canada develop further competence 
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and experience in the Arctic environment so as to be able to meet a threat 
if it should develop in these waters. 


The Subcommittee concludes that it would be desirable, if technically and 
economically feasible, for Canada to acquire a subsurface perimeter sur- 
veillance and identification capability to cover the entrance to connecting 
channels (and possible to cul de sacs) where submarines can operate. To make 
this perimeter surveillance and identification capability effective, it would 
have to be backed up by a limited localizing and tracking capability. 


The Subcommittee was told that four additional large ice-breakers would 
be required by the Canadian Coast Guard, to keep open Arctic sea routes, if 
a decision were taken to ship arctic oil by surface tankers. The Subcommittee 
understands and agrees that some additional capability is needed only if 
maritime surface transportation of oil proves to be technically and com- 
mercially feasible or if the minerals in the central and eastern arctic become 
commercially attractive. 


11. RECOMMENDED EQUIPMENT AND STRUCTURE 
FOR CANADIAN MARITIME FORCES 


In order to develop and maintain the capabilities recommended in Section 
10 for the next decade, the Subcommittee envisages a large and continuing 
re-equipment programme. While some of the recommendations involve the 
replacement of existing equipment, the Subcommittee urges the Government 
seriously to consider the possibility of procuring new maritime systems to 
take account of new technological developments and new requirements, 
particularly in the Arctic. 


In summary the Subcommittee recommends: 


(1) the continued maintenance of long range airborne maritime patrol 
forces to provide considerable surveillance and identification as 
well as limited localizing, tracking and challenge and/or destruct 
capabilities; 


(2) the maintenance of surface forces, with the emphasis on light 
and fast general purpose vessels to provide limited surveillance as 
well as limited localizing, tracking and challenge and/or destruct 
capabilities; 


(3) careful consideration of the possibility of developing and deploy- 
ing in appropriate locations in Arctic regions bottom-based 
systems providing these are found to be capable of effective 
surveillance and identification under ice; 


(4) no acquisition of nuclear powered submarines, given the high 
estimated cost. 


The Subcommittee was impressed by the evidence of the Department of 
National Defence that no single platform or detection system could provide the 
appropriate capabilities given the varied maritime activity and the varied 
oceanic environment to be covered. In the opinion of the Subcommittee the 
general types of equipment recommended are of a complementary nature and 
would provide a limited Canadian capability in all Canadian waters. 


In addition the Subcommittee accepted that Canadian maritime forces 
will continue to require specialized equipment for icebreaking, to service 
navigation aids, and to provide facilities for research and data collection. 
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11.1 Airborne maritime patrol forces 


The Subcommittee understands that no final decision has been taken 
whether to replace the Argus with a new maritime patrol aircraft in the near 
future or to modify the equipment in the Argus in order to extend its useful 
life. The Minister of National Defence reported to the Standing Committee on 
External Affairs and National Defence on March 10, 1970, that his Department 
was evaluating the Orion and the Nimrod. Evidence indicated that the Orion 
P3C (developed by Lockheed Corporation U.S.A.) and the Nimrod (developed 
by Hawker Siddeley, U.K.) are both appropriate aircraft to replace the Argus 
and are currently available. Although members of the Subcommittee had an 
opportunity to inspect an Orion in Norfolk, Virginia, the Subcommittee realizes 
that it is not in a position to evaluate the merits of each aircraft on technical 
grounds. Nor does it feel able to make a recommendation as between procuring 
a new aircraft or extending the life of the Argus. It is, however, convinced 
that Canadian maritime forces must be equipped with an adequate number 
of effective maritime patrol aircraft. 


Working in conjunction with bottom-based detection systems, the Subcom- 
mittee regards maritime patrol aircraft as providing a considerable surveillance 
and identification capability for the Atlantic and Pacific areas, as well as pro- 
viding limited localizing, tracking challenge and/or destruct capabilities. These 
capabilities can be supplemented for an interim period by the use of shore based 

CS2F Tracker aircraft presently available. 


Maritime patrol aircraft are also able to provide a considerable surface 
surveillance and detection capability in the Arctic, and the Subcommittee has 
been told that maritime patrol flights in the far north have been sharply in- 
creased. However, in view of the large size of the area involved and the absence 
of shipping activity, the Subcommittee doubts whether the use of an aircraft 
with expensive specialized equipment is justified when visual observations are 
essentially involved. However, it does recognize a need for some training expe- 
rience and a requirement for basic intelligence on the Arctic region to which 
such flights undoubtedly make some contribution. 


The Subcommittee suggests that the possibility of using observation satel- 
lites to provide regular surveillance of the Arctic regions should be examined. 
It is aware of the high cost of such systems and recognizes that a specialized 
observation satellite programme is out of the question. However, it understands 
that the possibility of using satellites to conduct earth resources surveys over 
Canada’s North is being carefully studied. The Subcommittee suggests that 
equipment capable of conducting such surveys might with minor adaptation 
offer some capacity for regular surveillance at slight extra cost. The definition 
would, however, be coarse so that activity on a small scale would not be 
detected. Nevertheless, if an adaptation could be made to a satellite programme 
intended primarliy for other purposes, the Subcommittee believe that the more 
extensive flights now being scheduled in the Arctic could be cut back. It would 
be necessary, however, to complement the surveillance capability of a satellite 
with aircraft (probably operated by Canadian ground forces) which would be 
capable of inspecting any suspicious activity and perhaps even have some cap- 
ability of landing on ice for close investigation. The Subcommittee believes such 
a system would provide for more effective coverage of Canada’s Arctic regions 
at reasonable cost than the present maritime patrol flights now offer. 


The Subcommittee has learned that arrangements have been made for 
maritime patrol aircraft to use facilities at the airport at Frobisher Bay. The 
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Subcommittee considers this to be an important measure to extend the effective 
range of maritime patrol aircraft, both over the North Atlantic and over the 
Canadian Arctic. It received evidence regarding the feasibility of building a 
combined air and maritime base on Devon Island. While Frobisher provides a 
good air base, the harbour has bad ice conditions which prohibit its use during 
most of the year. Ice conditions on Devon Island are said to be superior. In 
view of the still uncertain future of surface maritime activity in the Arctic 
and the very large cost which would be incurred, the Subcommittee does not 
believe grounds exist at this time for developing a new base on Devon Island. 


A more difficult problem faces the Committee with regard to the air base 
at Goose Bay. At present, this base is in effect not used by Canadian forces. 
Maritime patrol aircraft on the east coast now fly out of Greenwood and 
Summerside and use Shearwater on occasion. These three bases are within a 
100 mile radius and therefore do not add to the effective range of the aircraft. 
Use of Goose Bay would provide an important northward extension and cut 
down transit time for regular flights to the North Atlantic. (The base could 
also be used for interceptor aircraft if it were to be reactivated.) These ad- 
vantages are clearly understood by the Subcommittee, but it is also aware that 
reactivation of Goose Bay would only make sense if Greenwood or Summer- 
side were to be closed down. Since these two bases each provide very impor- 
tant income support to the provinces in which they are situated (the impor- 
tance of defence spending in the Atlantic provinces has been touched on in 
Section 7), the drastic step of closing a base could only be defended if com- 
pensatory financing arrangement were to be made. The Subcommittee believes 
that this possibility should be seriously examined, since the present arrange- 
ments result in significant defence expenditures which are not fully justifiable 
in terms of the defence contribution provided. 


11.2 Surface forces 


The Subcommittee recommends that surface forces comprising light and 
fast general purpose vessels be maintained to provide a limited surface and 
subsurface localizing, tracking and challenge/destruct capability. Such forces 
would provide the facility required both for ASW and for police functions and 
to meet international commitments in the Atlantic and Pacific areas. Present 
surface forces maintained by the Department of National Defence—DDEs, 
DDH and 280 class destroyers—can provide such a capability during their 
remaining operational life. When the older vessels are being replaced, the Sub- 
committee considers some should be replaced by a greater number of smaller 
and faster surface vessels. If the sea trials of the hydrofoil now underway are 
successful, the Subcommittee believes it might be well suited to fill these roles. 


Now that the government has taken steps to extend Canadian’s territorial 
waters and to establish fisheries and pollution control zones, the Subcommittee 
believes that a distinction may appropriately be made between inshore and 
offshore police capabilities (i.e. law enforcement, fisheries protection, pollu- 
tion control, seabed exploitation). Evidence given to the Subcommittee sug- 
gested that inshore police type activities involved in the main local maritime 
activity and required an intimate and personal knowledge of the area con- 
cerned. Offshore police capabilities necessitate enforcement over wider areas, 
in more varied weather conditions and with respect to both Canadian and 
non-Canadian maritime activity. With the extension of Canadian waters and 
jurisdiction and with increasing levels of exploitation of all sea resources, there 
is a need for more sophisticated maritime forces with more formally organized 
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material and intelligence support. While the question of final responsibility for 
specific facets of such offshore policing may rest with departments other than 
the Department of National Defence, the Subcommittee considers it important 
that the Department of National Defence maritime forces should have a limited 
capability and authority to support this requirement. 


11.3 Bottom-based surveillance systems 


The Subcommittee understands that bottom-based systems for surveillance 
and identification provide an excellent capability for continuous surveillance 
and identification of surface and subsurface maritime activity over wide areas, 
particularly over the continental shelf and slope. 


Their use in the Arctic is made difficult by ice damage to equipment and 
by background ice “noise”. However, given Canada’s need for a subsurface 
surveillance capability in the Arctic, the Subcommittee recommends that re- 
search and development of bottom based systems appropriate for Arctic opera- 
tions be given high priority in order to determine whether effective operational 
systems could be established and at what cost. 


11.4 Submarine forces 


The Subcommittee closely examined the question whether Canada should 
acquire nuclear-powered submarines. It should be made clear that when refer- 
ring to nuclear-powered submarines the Subcommittee is considering the sub- 
marines’ propulsion systems and not the nature of their armament. In the past, 
this possibility has been rejected because of the extremely high capital costs 
and the substantial support costs (maintaining two crews per submarine, 
special communications requirements and other facilities). Canadian shipyards 
probably lack the expertise, at this time, to build nuclear submarines which 
has undoubtedly been a further deterrent. 


It may be possible to substantially reduce acquisition costs by means of 
buying or leasing used nuclear-powered submarines. No evidence, however, was 
received as to what these costs might be. 


If purchase costs could be greatly reduced, then the Subcommittee could 
more readily attach importance to the following arguments for the acquisition 
of the nuclear-powered submarine: 


(1) it is the only maritime vehicle capable of year round operation 
in Arctic waters. It would be an essential support to a bottom- 
based detection system. If a bottom-based system for Arctic waters 
proves impossible to devise, the nuclear-powered submarine 
would give an initial detection capability as well. 


(2) it has proven to be the most effective subsurface surveillance 
method. If Canadian maritime forces were equipped with a small 
number of nuclear-powered submarines, they could effectively 
complement the existing surface and air borne forces and result 
in increased Canadian knowledge of the activities of other sub- 


marine forces. 
(3) it offers a platform for carrying out detailed hydrographic sur- 
veys of Arctic waters. Areas of these waters have been charted 


during periods when the waters are open by the Canadian Hydro- 
graphic Service and Department of Transport, but this is not 
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feasible in seas which are covered with permanent ice. Evidence 
submitted by General Dynamics to the Commons Committee on 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development indicates that surveys 
to locate underwater pinnacles in the area of proposed submarine 
transport routes would have to be made by submarines prior to 
establishing any such routes. 


(4) it may become a commercially viable means of exploiting arctic 
oil. Given the extent of Canadian resources involved, the Sub- 
committee considers that Canada has an interest in developing 
knowledge and experience in this area of technology. There might 
even be important technological spin-off benefits to be gained. 
If the General Dynamics proposal—or one like it—to ship oil by 
submarine tanker should prove to be feasible, a trans shipment 
port with repair facilities might be established in Canada. If this 
were done, the cost of maintaining Canadian submarines could 
be reduced. 


Although evidence suggested that there are many potential advantages 
in terms of protection of sovereignty, exploration of Arctic waters and the 
development of a new technology of possible industrial importance, the Sub- 
committee does not consider that it should make a recommendation that Canada 
seek to acquire nuclear-powered submarines in the period 1973-83, unless it 
can be shown that acquisition costs would be very much less than the figure 
given of $100,000,000 per submarine. 


11.5 Allocation of expenditure on maritime forces 


The Subcommittee has already noted that regional and technological side 
benefits accrue from the development of maritime forces. Irrespective of the 
ultimate organizational structure for the maintenance and operation of the 
combined Canadian maritime forces, the actual benefits accruing from the 
expenditures will be of such diverse nature that allocation of both capital and 
operating expenditures must be considered accordingly. 


At present the maintenance and operation of maritime forces by various 
departments on a functional basis insures that the costs of providing these func- 
tions are roughly apportioned to appropriate government spending agencies, 
(i.e. the Department of National Defence, Transport, Fisheries and Forestry, 
the Solicitor General (RCMP) and Public Works). Such an assignment of 
costs does not appear, however, to take into account the incidental support 
provided by the development and operation of maritime forces to other gov- 
ernment spending agencies, notably the Departments of Regional Economic 
Expansion, Indian Affairs and Northern Development and Industry, Trade and 
Commerce. 


The increasingly capital and technological intensive character of maritime 
forces development as well as their multi-functional potential results in the 
benefits becoming more widespread and diffuse than has hitherto been the case. 
In the view of the Subcommittee the development of maritime forces has in 
this respect many attributes of a national policy. Accordingly it recommends 
that a detailed cost-benefit analysis of current and future development and 
operations of Canadian maritime forces be carried out by the Government and 
that the capital expenditure and operating costs be apportioned to each gov- 
ernment spending agency benefiting from these. The department(s) actually 
maintaining and operating maritime forces would then be in a position to 
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recoup appropriate expenditures made to the benefit of other departments and 
a realistic assessment of the cost of maintaining maritime forces for the asser- 
tion of sovereignty, collective security, and other purposes could be obtained. 


The Subcommittee notes that the adoption by the Government of the 
Planning-Programming-Budgeting-System (PPBS) approach to expenditure 
and the new form of presentation of Estimates to the House of Commons makes 
such an apportionment of costs of maritime forces possible once a comprehen- 
sive and detailed cost-benefit analysis has been carried out. 


11.6 Organizational considerations 


The Subcommittee has given considerable attention to the question of 
whether the Canadian maritime forces maintained by the various government 
departments should be integrated. The present divided structure appears to be 
somewhat unusual, with most nations consolidating their maritime forces under 
operational control of one or two agencies. 


The primary argument for integration of maritime forces is to achieve 
greater co-ordination of operations and, particularly, more efficient use of 
equipment through multi-tasking. This would involve the delegation of ap- 
propriate authority for both military and non-military duties to officers com- 
manding vessels. The Subcommittee considers that such integration might well 
facilitate better planning of operations, and achieve economies through use of 
common support and training facilities. 


Several arguments against total integration of Canada’s maritime forces 
were presented to the Subcommittee. Of these, four seemed particularly rele- 
vant: 


First, total integration of all Canadian maritime forces under the Depart- 
ment of National Defence appeared inadvisable from an organizational point 
of view. It would be inconsistent with the reorganization of the Canadian 
Armed Forces as a unified military force; extend the scale of military opera- 
tions into non-military areas and make civilian control of such operations more 
difficult; and might give the impression that Canada was increasing the size 
of and expenditures on its armed forces. 


Secondly, the existence of separate maritime services has permitted inno- 
vation and development in non-military areas of expertise such as ice-breaking 
and oceanography that might well have not been given any priority in a single 
integrated service facing other more immediate demands. 


Thirdly, the increasing potential use of maritime forces to enforce SOV- 
ereignty and extra-territorial jurisdiction against non-military violation or 
exploitation, possibly by Canada’s military allies as well as others, may make 
it desirable on occasion for non-military maritime forces to be able to carry 
out police type functions, thereby avoiding any military implications. 


Fourthly, personnel of the various existing maritime forces had often 
joined these specifically because of the work carried out and the specializations 
involved. Although integration of all the maritime forces would provide greater 
possibilities for mobility and advancement, the Subcommittee concluded that 
this was not necessarily desirable from the point of view of either the services 
or the personnel involved, in that it might dilute the specialization currently 
developed and maintained. Further, there seemed some doubt that those who 
had deliberately joined, or would in the future join, a non-military service 
would serve or want to serve in the armed forces (or vice versa). 
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In conclusion, the Subcommittee recommends against the integration of 
all Canadian maritime forces as a single service. However, it does recommend 
that the Government consider: 


(1) the possible integration of non-military maritime forces having 
responsibility for day to day surface operations with respect to 
transport, fisheries protection and law enforcement at sea as an 
enlarged Canadian Coast Guard, the latter acting as an autono- 
mous government agency, providing all non-military maritime 
services to other government departments on demand. 


(2) the integration of military and non-military maritime forces 
having responsibility for research and data colection as a special- 
ized service, this not precluding the incidental use of Canadian 
Coast Guard or Department of National Defence vessels and air- 
craft for such activities when available. 


(3) the assignment of concurrent authority and responsibility to com- 
manding officers of Department of National Defence submarines, 
surface vessels, or aircraft and to those of Canadian Coast Guard 
vessels for the enforcement of Canadian sovereignty and extra- 
territorial jurisdiction against non-military violation of exploita- 
tion, particularly with respect to off-shore violations of the 12 
mile territorial limit and the fisheries and pollution control zones 
beyond. 


(4) other measures to ensure that the greatest degre of co-ordination 
of maritime activities of the various services is maintained and 
that, where possible, equipment of these forces is multi-tasked 
for maximum efficiency. An example of this kind of special service 
might be emergency task forces trained and equipped for imme- 
diate action to control oil pollution in the event of damage to 
tankers. Just as air-sea rescue is directed by the Department of 
National Defence, the Subcommittee believes the Department of 
National Defence might also be made responsible in this field. 


The Subcommittee, while recommending against the total integration of 
all maritime forces under a single organization, does propose that any bottom- 
based systems and submarines which might be acquired be maintained and 
operated by the Department of National Defence. Even though these facilities 
might be used in part for surveillance and identification of non-military mari- 
time activity, the technologies and expertise involved in operating them are 
clearly of such a highly specialized nature that duplication is impracticable 
and uneconomic. 


11.7 Reserve Forces 


The Subcommittee did not consider in detail appropriate functions for and 
structure of naval reserve forces. However, it would appear that naval reserve 
forces could, and should, be appropriately trained to supplement regular mari- 
time forces in carrying out their police functions (including control of shipping 
when any emergency requires this) and search and rescue. The Subcommittee 
feels that reserve forces should not only be considered as a reservoir of ex- 
pertise for use in the event of general hostilities but also utilized to supplement 
regular forces in dealing with peak period operations and unexpected day-to- 
day contingencies (such as large scale search and rescue operations) which 
would otherwise have to be met in toto by regular forces. The availability of 
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appropriately trained reserve forces for such unexpected ad hoc duties would, 
in the opinion of the Subcommittee, permit more efficient and effective use of 
regular forces. 


The Subcommittee further considers it might be useful if reserve officers 
and men, on occasion, be seconded to the Coast Guard for experience in Arctic 
surface operations. 


Moreover, in the opinion of the Subcommittee, sufficient regular force per- 
sonnel should be assigned to the training of reserve forces to ensure that the 
reserve will be able to reach the standard of competence required to fulfil its 
tasks. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings (Issue No. 32) is tabled. 


Issue No. 32 (Second Session of the 28th Parliament) of the Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence of the Standing Committee on External Affairs and 
National Defence contains the Minutes of Proceedings dealing with the Report 
on Canadian Maritime Forces. The unclassified Evidence received by the Sub- 
committee on Maritime Forces is published in Issue No. 34. 
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ANNEX A 


Supplementary written material provided to the Subcommittee on 
Maritime Forces in conjunction with visit to Halifax area, 
September 7-11, 1969 


. House of Commons Committee on National Defence Proceedings June 23, 1966, 


pp 310-328, evidence of Rear Admiral W. M. Landymore on Maritime Command. 


. House of Commons Standing Committee on External Affairs and National Defence 


Proceedings February 4, 1969 pp 842-845, evidence of the Department of Na- 
tional Defence on roles and operations of Maritime Command. 


. Department of National Defence: Memorandum: An historical background of 


Maritime Forces 1945—31 March 1969. 


. Department of National Defence: Memorandum: Capital and operating costs of 


Maritime Command. 


. Department of National Defence: Standing Committee on External Affairs and 


National Defence, Halifax, 1969 (a document on Maritime Command facilities 
and personnel). 


. Department of Fisheries and Forestry: Resume of the objectives, work and re- 


sources (manpower and equipment) of the Conservation and Protection Branch, 
including attached detail of vessels and support facilities in Maritime Region. 


. Department of Transport: The Canadian Coast Guard, document supplied by 


Information Services, Department of Transport, Ottawa. 


. Department of Transport: Organization Chart, Maritime Region, Department of 


Transport. 


. Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: Bedford Institute Biennial Review 


1967-68. 


. Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: Press release (January 16, 1969) 


on Canadian oceanographic expedition. 


. Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. Memorandum: Welcome to the 


Bedford Institute. 


. Fisheries Research Board: Fisheries Research Board: What it is and what it does. 
. G. R. Lindsey: Canadian Maritime Strategy: should the emphasis be changed? 


paper submitted to the House of Commons Standing Committee on External 
Affairs and National Defence, August 1969. 


. G. R. Lindsey: “The Submarine Environment” Air Force College Journal, 1963. 
. John P. Craven: “Sea Power and the Sea Bed” U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 


April, 1966. 


. H. G. Dudley: “The Future Role of Soviet Sea Power” U.S. Naval Institute Pro- 


ceedings, May 1966. 


. H. B. Sweitzer: “Sovereignty and the SLBM” U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 


September 1966. 


. Navy League of Canada: Submission to the House of Commons Standing Com- 


mittee on External Affairs and National Defence, April 3, 1969. 


John Gellner: “A Case for sinking the new destroyers” Globe and Mail, Novem- 
ber 21, 1968. 


Rear Admiral W. L. Landymore: “An Admiral’s case for a Canadian Navy” 
Globe and Mail, January 8, 1969. 


Other Supplementary Written Material Provided to the Subcommittee 
on Maritime Forces 


Kari Levitt: “A Macro Economic Analysis of the Structure of the Economy of 
the Atlantic Provinces 1960”, Montreal, June, 1969. 
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intelligence, support facilities 31 
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Law of the Sea 23 
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limited nuclear war at sea, possibility of 19, 24 
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mine counter-measures capability 6, 9, 10 
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nuclear war (see limited nuclear war) 
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observation satellites, use of 29 
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Pacific, capability in 9, 12, 14, 26, 27, 29, 30 
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peacekeeping, naval support for 8, 10, 19 
platforms (see also detection, weapons systems) 3, 8, 9, 10, 14 
policing (see also Customs Act; fisheries; pollution control; resources; sover- 
eignty; territorial limits) 1, 9, 11, 16; 17, 235-247-3004 
pollution control 1, 12, 23, 24, 30, 34 
PPBS (Planning-Programming-Budgeting-System) 52 
reconnaissance (see detection systems; ice-reconnaissance) 
regulations, enforcement of (see policing) 
research and data collection (see also resources; technology) 2-4, 5, 11-12, 25, 
28, 34 
reserves, naval 34 
resources, development of 1, 4, 12, 15, 16, NYG AB rae PAY BI Oe 
resupply 
—in Arctic 5, 25 
—of Europe 13 
rockets 10 
~ Royal Canadian Navy 5, 6 
SAC (Strategic Air Command) 7 
SACEUR (see NATO) 
SACLANT, (see NATO) 
Satellites (see observation satellites) 
scientific data (see research; technology) 
Seabed Disarmament Treaty 16, 17, 18, 25 
seabed, exploitation of 3-4, 13, 15, 16, 17, 23, 29, 32 
search and rescue, operations 5, 12, 24, 25, 34 
second-strike capability 7, 14 
self-defence capability 8-10, 25, 27 
shipping, protection of 6, 10, 11, 24, 25, 27, 28 
shore bombardment (see bombardment) 
SLBM 6-9, 13, 14-16, 17, 18 
sovereignty 5, 7, 16, 17, 23, 24, 25, 30, 32, 33, 34 
Soviet (see USSR) 
spin-off, technological 3, 4, 32 
SSK (see submarines) 
strike and support capabilities 7-10, 14, 25-30 
submarines (see also Anti-submarine Warfare) 
—as ASW platform 8, 14-15, 24 
—attack type 15 
—conventional-powered 3, 6, 9, 10, 14 
—nuclear powered 6, 7, 8, 9, 13-15, 27, 28, 31-32 
—‘“‘O” class 10 
—purchase of, 21 
—SLBM-armed (see SLBM’s) 
—under-ice capabilities of 13, 27 
Summerside (see bases) 
surface and subsurface capabilities (see ASW; detection capabilities and 
systems; submarines; vessels, surface) 
surveillance (see also detection systems) 7, 9, 16, 17, 18, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 31 
technological innovations 2-4, 13 
technology (see also research) 1-4, 13, 14-15, 22, 23, 25, 32, 34 
territorial sea 1, 11, 17, 23, 24, 30, 33, 34 
torpedoes 10, 13 


tracking capability (see localizing and tracking capability) 
transport routes, sea 15, 17, 27, 28, 32 


under-ice operations (see also detection systems for; submarines and) 
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—military threat, of; 13, 27, 28 
—non-military threat of 17 

underwater repair, capability 10 

U.S. maritime capabilities (see also Canada-U.S. cooperation) 7, 13-15, 17, 
22, 24 

USSR maritime capabilities 6, 7, 13, 14, 15 

Variable Depth Sonar 3, 8, 13 

vessels, surface 8, 10, 11, 12, 20, 24-25, 26, 27, 28, 30 

war, threat of 6-8, 19, 24 

waters, territorial (see territorial sea) 

weapons systems (see also ASW; bombardment, shore; detection systems; 
equipment; localizing and tracking; strike and support; submarines) 
—aircraft based 6, 8, 9, 10, 28, 29 
—anti-aircraft missile 19, 27 
—destroyer based 6, 8, 9, 10, 30 
—submarine-based (see also SLBMs; submarines) 8, 10, 138-15 
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